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Is  the  World  Growing  Better? 

By  Dr.   J.  M.  Tanner- 


It  is  quite  natural  for  people  to 
have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves, 
and  it  is  just  as  natural  for  the 
world  to  hold  itself  in  high  esteem. 
That  the  men  and  women  of  our 
day  should  imagine  and  feel  that 
their  own  age  is  the  glory  of  the 
world  is  quite  natural.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride.  But  is  the  world 
growing  better,  and  why  do  so 
many  people  think  it  is? 

In  the  first  place,  what  do  peo- 
ple mean  when  they  speak  of  a  bet- 
ter world?  They  evidently  refer  to 
those  elements  of  life  upon  which 
they  put  the  greatest  values.  What 
follows  in  this  and  succeeding  ar- 
ticles has  to  do  with  the  moral  and 
religious  nature  of  man — man's  ap- 
proach to  a  God-like  and  God-fear- 
ing life.  In  other  words,  is  man 
freer  today  from  vices  and  crimes 
that  infested  life  a  half  century 
ago? 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  world 
is  growing  in  intelligence  and  civ- 
ilization, that  the  material  condi- 
tions of  man  have  never  been  so 
conducive  of  comfort  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
marvels,  in  an  age  of  conquest, 
when  the  forces  of  nature  have  been 
reduced  to  the  pleasures  and  needs 
of  civilized  life.  But  do  education 
and  material  progress  make  men 
better,  make  them  live  a  purer  and 
holier    life.      Some    think    they    do,' 


and  some  confound  wordly  great- 
ness with  goodness. 

The  nations  of  today  are  different 
from  the  nations  of  antiquity  in 
many  respects,  and  yet  there  is 
something  fundamental  in  human 
nature,  by  which  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  may  be  judged.  The 
people  of  Rome  had  their  golden 
age — an  age  of  material  advance- 
ment and  worldly  grandeur — an 
age  of  great  intellectuality.  Their 
pride  would  not  let  them  see  the 
evils  that  were  undermining  their 
social  structure.  Their  vices  dead- 
ened the  consciences  and  would  not 
let  them  believe  the  truth.  National 
and  individual  diseases  were  fas- 
tening themselves  upon  the  nation- 
al and  the  individual  organs  of  life. 
The  first  elements  of  decay  cannot 
be  seen ;  they  can  only  be  detected 
in  the  conditions  of  life.  The 
Greeks,  too,  began  their  national 
decay  in  the  hour  of  their  highest 
self-esteem  and  greatest  intellectu- 
al glory.  The  Jews  were  never  so 
well  learned,  so  scholarly  in  the  law, 
so  apt  in  discussion,  and  so  proud 
of  their  own  attainments  as  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  when  their  sun  was 
fast  waning — almost  leady  to  set. 

These   examples   of   history   may 

well   admonish    us   that   intellectual 

greatness  and  material  progress  arc 

not  the  companions     of    goodness. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  forces 
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that  create  wealtli.  and  the  general 
tendency  of  wealtli  in  all  ages  has 
been  t(i  undermine  the  physical  and 
moral  nature  of  man.  Are  we  so 
constituted  that  the  same  fire  that 
burned  others  will  not  mar  us?  Has 
the  influence  of  wealth,  with  its 
pleasure-loving  spirit,  less  efifect 
upon  human  nature  today  than  it 
had  centuries  ago? 

We  are  not  compelled  to  look 
upon  the  nations  of  antiquity  to 
comprehend  the  dangers  which 
wealth  begets.  Our  own  age  is  full 
of  examples.  We  see  about  us  ev- 
ery day  an  enervated  social  and  in- 


dividual life  that  gives  promise  of 
early  decay.  The  very  forces  that 
undermined  the  moral  virtues  of 
ancient  nations  are  even  more  pow- 
erful with  us  than  they  were  with 
them.  Is  the  force  of  our  resistance 
greater  than  theirs?  Are  we  less 
selfish  than  they  were?  Do  we  love 
moral  rectitude  more  than  they  did? 
If  so,  what  are  the  evidences  of  our 
superiority?  Let  us  examine  these 
evidences;  in  future  articles  we 
shall  point  out  the  ways  of  life  the 
world  is  taking  and  see,  if  we  can, 
whither  these  roads  are  leading  us. 


Little  Things. 


A  goodby  kiss  is  a  little  thing. 

With  your  hand  upon  the  door  to  go, 
But  it  takes  the  venom  out  of  the  sting 
Of  a  thoughtless  word  or  a  cruel  fling 
That  you  made  an  hour  ago. 

A   kiss   of   greeting   is  sweet  and  rare 

After  the  toil  of  the  day, 
But  it  smoothes  the  furrows  plowed  by  care 
The  lines  on  the  forehead  you  once  called  fair, 

In  the  years  that  have  flown  away. 

'Tis  a  little  thing  to  say,  "You  are  kind, 

I  love  you,  my  dear."  each  night. 
But  it  sends  a  thrill  through  the  heart  I  find 
For  love  is  tender,  as  love  is  blind — 
As  we  climb  life's  rugged  height. 


We  starve  each  other  for  love's  caress. 

We  take,  but  we  do  not  give ; 
It  seems  so  easy  some  soul  to  bless. 
But  we  dole  love  grudsringly  less  and  less 
'Till  'tis  bitter  and  hard  to  live. 


Silhouettes. 


By  D.  ]V.  Parratt. 


"Clarissa    draws   her   scissors    from   the 

case. 
To   draw   the   lines  of  poor   Dan   Jack- 
son's face ; 
One   sloping   cut    made    forehead,    nose, 

and  chin ; 
A  nick  produced  a  mouth  and  made  him 

grin 
Such   as   in   tailors'   measures  you   have 

seen. 
But    still    were    wanting    his    grimalkin 

eyes, 
For  which  gray  worsted  stocking  paint 

supplies. 
Th'   unravell'd   thread,  through  needle's 

eye  conveyed, 
Transferred    itself    into    his    pasteboard 

head. 
How  came  the  scissors  to  be  thus  out- 
done? 
The   needle   had  an   eye,   and   they   had 

none. 
Oh,  wondrous  force  of  art !     Now  look 

at  Dan — 
You'll    swear    the    pasteboard    was    the 

better  man. 
'The  d — 1 !'  says  he ;  'the  head  is  not  so 

full!' 
'Indeed,   it   is — behold   the   paper   skull." 
— Thomas  Sheridan. 

From  about  one  hundred-fifty  to 
one  hundred  years  ago,  silhouette 
pictures  were  very  common  among 
all  classes  of  the  various  civilized 
countries.  The  modern  camera  was 
then  unknown,  and  the  professional 
photographer  had  not  appeared  in 
the  social  and  commercial'  arena. 
However,  the  nations  were  well 
supplied  with  men  and  women  pro- 
filists  who  gained  a  liveliliood  by 
making  silhouette  likenesses.  Many 
of  these  artists  became  really  pro- 
ficient, and  at  present,  in  hundreds 
of  homes,  their  efi^orts  are  cher- 
ished as  precious  family  heirlooms. 

Had  you  been  living  in  Derby, 
England,  a  century  ago,  you  might 
have  become  ac(|uaintetl  with  a  Mrs. 


Lightfoot,  who  was  not  at  all  back- 
ward in  advertising  to  the  public 
that  she  coud  take  "perfect  like- 
nesses, in  miniature  profile,  which 
preserve  the  most  exact  symmetry 
and  anirnated  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures. Time  of  sitting,  one  minute." 
On  the  back  of  a  silhouette  taken 
by  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  she  announces 
that  "those  who  have  profiles  by 
them  can  have  them  reproduced, 
and  dressed  in  the  present  taste." 

An  old  time-worn  English  news- 
paper, under  date  of  January  11, 
1811,  "begs  leave  to  inforrn  the  gen- 
try of  Derby  that  E.  Foster,  pro- 
filist  from'  London,  purposes  taking 
profiles  in  black,  for  five  shillings 
and  upwards,  which  will  be  finished 
within  the  minute,  and  pledges  his 
word  respectfully  to  return  the 
money  should  the  likeness  differ 
from  the  original  by  the  breadth  of 
a  hair."     We  might  add   that  the 
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advertisement  does  not  state  wlio 
should  be  the  judge  in  determining 
the  faithfulness  of  the  reproduction. 


MARTHA     WASHINGTON. 

the  sitter  or  the  profilist.  We  fan- 
cy, iiowever,  that  by  honest  decis- 
ions many  of  the  "five  shillings  and 
upwards"  would  be  returned. 

The  pictures  of  George  and  Mar- 
tha Washington,  as  here  shown,  are 
from  "shadow  profiles."  made  at 
Mount  ^'crnon  in  1789,  by  Nelly 
Curtis.  The  original  profiles,  which 
are  about  life  sized,  were  made  by 
tracing  the  outlines  of  shadows  cast 
upon  white  paper  pinned  to  the 
wall.  The  outlines  were  afterwards 
filled  in  with  an  even  tone  of  lamp 
black.  But  notwithstanding  the 
crude  way  in  which  the  pictures 
were  made,  they  are  regarded  as 
among  the  best  and  most  reliable  we 
now  have  of  our  nation's  first  pres- 
ident and  his  devoted  wife.  In- 
deed, some  not  acquainted  with  the 
facts  have  thought  this  shadow  pic- 
ture of  George  Washington  was 
taken  from  the  profile  of  him  made 
by  the  famous  Saint  ]\Iemin,  be- 
cause of  the  striking  similarity  ex- 
isting between  them. 

The  other  accompanving  silhou- 


ette is  of  John  Randolph  of  Roan- 
oke. You  will  no  doubt  recall  that 
John  Randolph  was  one  of  the 
original  organizers  of  the  older  Re- 
l)ublican  i)arty.  Later  this  party 
changed  its  name  and  is  now  the 
Democratic  party.  Randolph  was  an 
orator  and  diplomat  of  rare  abil- 
ity, so  in  due  time  was  appointed 
to  represent  our  nation  in  the  courts 
of  Russia.  The  picture  here  pre- 
sented was  taken  in  1830,  and  shows 
the  eccentric  genius  at  the  time  he 
embarked  for  his  important  mission. 
The  United  States  government  went 
to    great   expense    in    fitting   out   a 
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•stylish  headquarters  of  the  new  en- 
voy, and  expected  great  things  from 
Randolph's  eloquence  and  shrewd- 
ness. But  the  Yankee  genius  cut 
such  a  tigure  as  he  jaunted  along 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  that 
eager,  curious  crowds  followed  him, 
pointing  and  jeering  as  he  went 
from  place  to  place.  Of  course  John 
of  Roanoke  was  not  the  man  to  put 
up  with  this  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  so  on  the  tenth  day 
after  his  arrival  he  resigned  his 
high  office  and  returned  to  Amer- 
ica with  supreme  disgust  for  Rus- 
sia. "That,"  says  he,  "is  no  coun- 
try for  a  gentleman." 

The  silhouettist,  in  giving  us  this 
picture  of  Randolph,  does  not  seem 


to  have  exaggerated  the  disparity 
between  his  height  and  breadth. 
The  ex-embassador  was  buried  in 
Philadelphia  in  1833  and  the  official 
who  prepared  the  body  for  its  final 
resting,  certifies  to  the  following : 

The      Honorable      John      Randolph 
measured  six  feet,  two  inches  long  and 
thirteen  inches  across  the  shoulders. 
James  R.  Bringhurst, 

Undertaker 

Silhouettes  have  had  their  day. 
They  have  been  of  valuable  service 
to  past  generations,  but  they  have 
gracefully  yielded  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced methods  of  picture  taking 
as  manifested  in  modern  photog- 
raphy. 


WHAT  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON  SAYS. 


"I  am  now  convinced  that  the  uplifting  of  the  morality  of  our  people  lies, 
above  all  and  everything  else,  in  educating  the  children,  rationally  and  mor- 
ally.   I  believe  that  more  evil  has  been  done  by  the  squeamishness  of  parents 


who  are  afraid  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  vital  facts  of  life,  than  by  all 
the  other  agencies  of  vice  put  together.  I  am  determined  to  overcome  this 
obstacle  to  our  national  morality.  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  right  way  has  been  found  at  last.  Thousands  of  men  have  asked  me 
why  they  were  not  taught  the  danger  of  vice  in  their  youth,  and  I  have  had 
no  reply  to  make  to  them.  1  intend  now.  with  God's  help,  to  remove  this 
reproach  from  our  land.  *  *  *  *  «  »  • 

"There  shall  be  plain  talking;  the  time  has  gone  by  for  whispers  and  para- 
phrases. Boys  and  girls  must  be  told  what  these  great  vital  facts  of  life  mean, 
and  they  must  be  given  the  proper  knowledge  of  their  bodies  and  the  proper 
care  of  them.      No  abstractions:  the  only  way  now  is  to  be  frank,  man  to  man." 


The  Bishop  of  London. 


The  Little  Stone  House. 


By  Annie  Malin. 


The  little  stone  house  stood  at 
the  bend  of  the  road  leading  to 
Sunnydale.  Its  shabby  walls  were 
partly  covered  with  the  green  leaves 
of  a  Virginia  creeper  during  the 
summer,  while  in  autumn  the  frost 
tinted  them  with  wonderful  shades 
of  red  and  gold.  One  spray,  more 
venturesome  than  the  rest,  had 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  crumbling 
chimney,  and  there  hung  swaying 
in  the  wind. 

In  one  window  blossomed  a  red 
geranium,  while  looking  out  from 
the  other  two  little  faces  could  be 
seen ;  one,  with  brown  eyes  looking 
eagerly  out  upon  the  road,  the  other 
framed  by  a  mass  of  golden  curls, 
while  blue  eyes  watched  the  antics 
of  a  dog,  as  it  passed  along  the 
way. 

In  the  shabby  kitchen  the  mother 
rubbed  briskly  on  the  wash-board 
while  another  child,  little  Joe,  came 
in  with  an  armful  of  wood.  Mrs. 
Lane,  the  mother  of  the  children, 
washed  for  a  living.  Her  husband 
had  gone  away  four  vears  before, 
and  according  to  the  neighbors  his 
wife  was  well  rid  of  him,  for  he 
drank  more  than  he  was  able  to  pay 
for  and  often  treated  his  family  un- 
kindly. After  his  departure  the 
oldest  boy,  Jim,  was  led  into  wild 
ways  by  other  boys  and  finally  left 
the  little  stone  house  to  poor  Mrs. 
Lane  and  the  three  little  ones.  The 
poor  woman  was  nearly  broken- 
hearted and  many  a  tear  fell  into 
the  tub  as  she  worked  steadily  on, 
turning  and  wringing,  boiling  and 
rinsing  until  her  back  ached  nearly 
as  badly  as  did  her  heart. 

As  she  went  out  into  the  yard 
where  the  lines  were  stretched  she 


said  wearily,  "How  can  the  sim 
shine  and  the  birds  sing  while 
hearts  are  breaking?  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  doubt  the  goodness  of 
God." 

Just  then  she  heard  a  step,  and, 
turning,  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of 
her  son. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed 
her,  "can  you  forgive  me?  I  have 
come  back  to  help  you  and  work  for 
you." 

He  told  her  how  he  had  traveled 
about  from  one  place  to  another  un- 
til he  met  a  young  man,  who,  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  him,  had  talked 
to  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  had 
resolved  to  turn  from  his  evil  ways. 
This  man  was  very  religious  and 
had  prayed  with  him,  and  for  him 
until  he  grew  to  love  him  and  his 
religion. 

"To  what  sect  did  he  belong?" 
asked  the  happy  mother,  and  when 
she  learned  he  was  a  Latter-day 
Saint,  she  stared  with  astonishment. 
"A  Mormon?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  mother,  and  I  belong  to 
that  Church,  too,"  answered  Jim. 

At  first  the  mother  was  horrified, 
but  after  Jim  had  been  home  a  few 
weeks  and  she  had  had  time  to  see 
the  wonderful  change  in  him  she 
became  reconciled  to  the  idea.  After 
a  time  Jim's  friend  came  to  talk 
with  her,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion and  prayer  she  resolved  to  be 
baptized,  and  had  the  little  boy  Joe 
baptized  also.  She  was  happier 
than  she  had  ever  expected  to  be 
again  and  felt  that  she  could  not  be 
grateful  enough  to  her  heavenly 
Father.  Jim  got  work  and  made 
life  easier  for  his  mother,  and  so 
thoughtful   and   loving  had  he  be- 
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come  that  the  neighbors  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  his  religion 
had  done  wonders  for  him. 

"Your  prayers  were  heard,  moth- 
er," he  said,  reverently,  after  such 
words  l^d  been  repeated  in  his 
hearing. 

"Will  God  ever  answer  our 
prayers  for  your  father?"  she  re- 
plied. 

"Yes,  mother,  if  we  pray  contin- 
ually and  have  faith  enough,"  he 
answered,  earnestly. 
■  One  day,  as  the  two  little  girls 
stood  at  their  usual  places  at  the 
window,  their  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  queer  actions  of  a 
man  as  he  passed  several  times, 
looking  in  each  time.  At  last  he 
hesitatingly  opened  the  gate  and 
approached  the  door.  Jennie  ran  to 
bring  her  mother,  and  she,  as  she 


opened  the  door  gave  a  startled  cry. 
It  was  her  husband.  Not  the  blear- 
eyed  sot  as  she  last  saw  him,  but 
an  erect,  manly  man,  whose  clear 
eyes  looked  lovingly  into  hers,  as  he 
said,  humbly : 

"Mary,  I  have  come  home,  if  you 
can  forgive  me.  With  God's  help 
I  will  be  a  man."  Then  he  said, 
hesitatingly,  "I  must  tell  you  one 
thing  before  we  go  any  further,  for 
I  want  to  start  square.  I  am  a 
Mormon,  and  I  am  proud  of  it." 
Mrs.  Lane  stared  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  he  regarded  her  anxiously, 
then  she  laughed  heartily. 

"I  guess  you  may  come  in  Hen- 
ry," she  said  at  last,  "we  are  all 
Mormons  here."  And  in  the  little 
stone  house  was  perfect  happiness 
at  last. 


THE  GOLDEN  DAY  OF  MAKE-BELIEVE. 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


0  golden  day  of  make-believe, 
\Mth  hours  like  silver  sand, 

Viiafted  along  by  angel's  song. 
To  shores  of  slumber  land. 


0  golden  day  of  make-believe, 
When  all  the  world  is  true, 

When  sun-beams,  golden  kisses  all, 
Dropped  from  the  skies  for  you. 


0  golden  day  of  make-believe. 
Then  tears  are  as  the  rain 

That  lightly  falls  in  summer  showers, 
Yet  sunshine  comes  again. 


0  golden  day  of  make-believe, 
When  birds  and  flow'rs  and  bees 

All  speak  to  you  in  magic  tones. 
Whose  music  fills  the  breeze. 


0  go/den  day  of  make-believe, 
Where  mother's  tender  kiss, 

Is  healing  balm  to  ev'ry  wound, 
And  heart's  ease — heavenly  bliss. 


0  golden  day  of  make-believe. 
Sweet  day  so  free  from  pain. 

The  day  of  life's  glad  rosy  dawn, 
That  ne'er  returns  again. 


Short  Stories  from  Church  Hi^ory. 


By  John  Henry  Evans, 
XIV.— What  Became  of  the  Book 

Mrs.  Carter  was  sedulously  wip- 


ing the  dust  from  the  dining-room 
furniture,  singing  all  the  while  like 
a  canar)-  bird.  Her  husband  was 
bending  over  the  fire  in  the  open 
grate,  coaxing  it  into  a  more  con- 
genial warmth.  Suddenly  the  song 
broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  bar, 
and    the    singer    exclaimed — 

"Why,  Simeon,  here's  that  book 
Mr.  Pratt  was  reading  from  last 
night !  I  wonder  how  it  came  to  be 
left  here?" 

Simeon  Carter  got  up  from 
where  he  was  half  sitting,  went 
up  to  his  wife,  and,  taking  the  book 
in  his  hand,  examined  it  curiously. 
Sure  enough  it  was  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

"Mr.  Pratt,"  he  ventured,  "must 
have  forgotten  it;  he  couldn't  have 
left  it  here  purposely,  for  he  had 
only  one  copy.  He  went  away  in 
such  hurry  and  excitement  that  the 
only  wonder  is  he  didn't  forget 
everything  he  had  in  his  possession. 
\\'e'll  keep  it  here ;  maybe  he'll  call 
for  it  on  his  way  back  from  the 
frontiers." 

This  unexpected  discovery  of  the 
Nephite  Record  naturally  brought 
about  a  conversation  concerning 
this  wonderful  volume.thoughts  of 
which  had  more  than  once  been  in 
the  minds  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter  since  Elder  Pratt's  visit  *■© 
Center. 

"I  wonder  if  there's  anything  in 
that  story  of  Joseph  Smith's  beiiig 
told  by  an  angel  about  the  gold 
plates  and  his  translating  the  lang- 
uage on  them  by  the  gift  of  revela- 
tion?" began  the  wife.  "What  do 
you   think  about   it   Simeon? 

"It's    not   very   likely,"   he   said. 


"Parley's  overly  zealous,  you  know 
— always  was.  You  remember  he 
sold  his  farm  here  last  season  for  a 
song  to  go  East  to  preach  for  the 
Campbellites.  This  religion  just 
happens  to  strike  him,  and  so  he's 
\ost  his  head  over  it. 

"Just  the  same,"  added  Mrs. 
Carter,  "I  believe  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  said  last  night.  I've  always 
held  that  we'd  as  good  a  right  to 
know  what  the  Lord  wants  us  to  do 
nowadays  as  people  did  anciently." 

"Don't  the  Bible  tell  us?"  inquir- 
ed Mr.  Carter  argumentatively.  He 
didn't  believe  this  himself;  he  only 
took  the  other  side  to  draw  out  his 
wife. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Carter,  "and 
a  good  deal  that  it  doesn't  want  us 
to  do.  Besides,  there  may  be  some- 
thing the  Lord  wishes  us  to  know 
that  he  hasn't  said  in  the  Bible." 

"Mavbe ;  but  if  there  was,  he'd 
tell  us." 

"That's  just  what  I  think,' 
caught  up  Airs.  Carter  quickl}-. 
"And  quite  likely  this  is  it  that  He 
is  trying  to  make  us  understand. 
Anyway,  that's  a  \vonderful  book, 
(udging  by  what  Mr.  Pratt  read  to 
us  last  night.  I'm  going  to  read  the 
book  myself  as  soon  as  I  can  gel 
time:  he  that  judgeth  a  matter  be- 
fore he  heareth  it  is  not  wise,  the 
Bible  says." 

Evidently  this  is  what  Mr.  Carter 
hiinself  had  decided  to  do;  for, 
though  all  during  the  convensation 
he  had  been  turning  the  leaves  of 
the  Record,  he  now  began  to  read. 
For  propably  fifteen  minutes  he 
read  continuously,  and  then,  finding 
most  likely  that  there  was  some- 
thing he  could  not  understand,  he 
turned  to  the  beginning  and  read. 

Being  a  farmer  and  having  little 
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else  to  do  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
than  what  he  called  his  chores,  he 
had  plenty  of  leisure  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  reading.  And  he  certainly 
made  good  use  of  that  leisure  now ; 
for  he  read  and  read  and  read,  as 
if  there  were  never  to  be  an  end  to 
it.  Day  and  night,  till  he  finished 
the  book,  he  paused  only  to  feed  his 
few  horses  and  cows,  to  chop  a  few 
sticks  of  wood,  and  to  eat  a  hasty 
bite — ^and  then  he  went  to  the  book 
again. 

It  was  late  one  evening  when  he 
finished  his  reading.  His  wife  was 
sitting  up  with  him  for  company, 
though  there  is  little  company  in  a 
lone  man  spending  all  his  time  with 
a  book. 

"Mama,"  he  said  as  he  closed  the 
volume,  "that  book  is  from  God! 
No  good  man,  uninspired  would 
write  it,  and  a  bad  man  could  not. 
I'm  going  to  Kirtland  tomorrow  to 
be  baptized!" 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "all  along  I 
half  believed  what  Parley  told  us 
and  what  he  read  to  us.  But  I  held 
out  as  long  as  I  could.  And  now 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  this 
holy  Record,  has  borne  witness  to 
me  that  it's  true.  So  I'm  going  to 
Kirtland  to  be  baptized,  since 
there's  no  one  here  with  authority 
to  do  it." 

It  was  her  turn  now  to  take  the 
other  side.  "You've  never  seen  Jos- 
eph Smith,"  she  said,  "and  for  all 
you  know  he  may  be  a  very  wicked 
impostor." 

"By  their  fruits  shall  you  know 
them,"  he  replied — a  tree  is  known 
only  by  its  fruit.  And  I  say  again 
no  bad  man  could  have  written  that 
book.  Whoever  wrote  it  was  not 
only  a  good  man,  but  a  prophet  of 
God.  I'm  going  to  Kirtland  tomor- 
row morning,  and  you  can't  per- 
suade me  not  to." 

But  she  didn't  want  to  do  so,  she 
was  only  seeing  how  the  thing  hap- 


pened to  come  about.  Aside  from 
his  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  Simeon 
Carter  had  hit  upon  the  best  test — 
nay,  the  only  human  test — of  the 
truth  of  the  Book  of  iMormon,  or 
of  any  thing  concerning  the  truth  of 
which  man  wishes  to  know.  As 
this  sacred  volume  itself  declares, 
"Everything  which  inviteth  to  do 
good,  and  to  persuade  to  believe  in 
Christ,  is  sent  forth  by  the  power 
and  gift  of  Christ;  wherefore  yet 
know  with  a  perfect  knowledge  it  is 
of  God."  No  truer  word,  no  surer 
guide,  than  this  has  ever  been  given. 
On  the  morrow  Simeon  Carter 
went  to  Kirtland.  Joy  was  in  his 
heart,  for  he  had  found  the  true 
way.  When  he  got  there,  he  ex- 
perienced no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
branch  of  Saints  which  the  Laman- 
ite  missionaries  had  organized  there 
for  people  were  still  talking  about 
the  New  Religion  as  if  it  had  just 
come  among  them.  That  night 
found  him  at  one  of  the  weekly 
prayer  meetings  of  the  Saints.  Mak- 
ing known  his  conversion  to  the  pre- 
siding elder,  he  was  taken  out  that 
night  and  baptized.  As  soon  as  he 
came  out  of  the  water  he  was  con- 
firmed and,  to  his  great  joy,  ordain- 
ed an  elder.  The  next  day  he  re- 
turned home. 

"Have  you  told  anyone  that  I 
was  going  to  be  baptized  ?"  he  asked 
his  wife  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the 
house.  "Or  that  I  was  going  to 
Kirtland?" 

"Why,  no,"  she  answered.  "I 
haven't  even  seen  anyone.  What  do 
)'ou  ask  for?" 

"Oh,  as  I  was  coming  home  Wal- 
ton asked  me  why  I  had  joined  -the 
Mormons?  I  haven't  told  anybody 
that  T  was  thinking  of  joining.  And 
yet  he  knows  all  al)out  it." 

"The  Devil's  told  him!"  ventured 
Mrs.  Carter.  "Any  way,"  she  went 
on,  "What  business  is  it  of  his,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 
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"Well,"  said  Mr.  Carter  without 
rcsjardiiit,'  her  questic'i,  "If  he 
thinks  of  inakin.s:  me  trouble  the 
same  as  he  did  Parley  Pratt,  he'll 
have  his  hands  full,  1  can  tell  him 
that,  even  if  I  have  joined  a 
Church !" 

Not  only  did  Walton  know  of 
Simeon's  baptism,  but  everybody 
else  seemed  to  know  it.  Whether 
Walton  had  done  Carter  the  service 
of  spreading  the  news  or  whether 
others  had  got  the  information  from 
the  same  source  as  did  the  Camp- 
bcllite  local  preacher,  no  one  can 
tell.  The  fact  is,  though,  that 
everybody  in  and  around  Center 
knew  that  Carter  had  joined  the 
"Mormons." 

The  first  evening  after  his  return 
from  Kirtland  a  group  of  friends 
"happened''  in,  one  by  one.  There 
was  no  modest  hesitation  in  these 
rough  backwoodsmen  to  keep  them 
from  approaching  so  delicate  a  mat- 
ter as  a  man's  private  beliefs  con- 
cerning religion.  And  so  each  one  of 
the  first-comers  in  his  turn,  almost 
as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house,  set 
forth  his  interrogative  exclamation 
— "Simeon,  I  understand  that 
Aou've  joined  the  Mormons !"' 

Simeon  invariably  told  them  that 
they  understood  the  matter  in  the 
correct  light,  however  thev  came  by 
the  information,  and  inquired  if 
they  had  any  objection.  Then  fol- 
lowed, of  course,  a  high-voiced  de- 
bate on  the  merits  respectively  of 
the  new  religion  and  the  old  creeds. 

Night  after  night  this  continued 
till  the  whole  neighborhood  was 
thoroughly  roused  and  you  would 
have  thought  Carter  was  a  religious 
revivalist  .  There  came  "  a  time, 
though,  when  the  neighbors  took 
sides — some  with  Simeon  and  oth- 
ers against  hm.  When  this  point 
was  reached  a  sort  of  meeting  was 
held.  Now  at  one  house,  now  at 
another    of    the    neighbors,    where 


Simeon  read  page  after  page  from 
his  one  precious  copy  of  the  P>ook 
of  Mormon. 

It  was  not  long  till  there  was  a 
general  request  for  baptism  on  the 
part  of  this  group  of  believers.  They 
became  convinced  not  only  by  their 
own  reasoning,  but  also  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit,  that  the  Book 
of  Mormon  is  true  and  therefore 
that  the  Prophet  Joseph  had  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  again 
the  true  Church  of  Christ.  13rother 
Carter,  having  been  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  performed  the  or- 
dinance of  baptism  for  these  people, 
and  afterwards  of  confirmation.  The 
number  of  those  who  tRus  joined 
the  Church  was  fifty,  men  and  wo- 
men. 

Subsequently  a  branch  was  or- 
ganized at  this  place  over  which 
•Simeon  was  appointed  to  preside. 
Meetings  were  held  at  first  in  the 
houses  of  the  Saints,  and  later  in 
the  school  house  where  Elder  Pratt 
was  "tried"  for  the  oflfense  of 
preaching  the  word,  and  so  illegally 
dealt  with  by  those  who  should  have 
l)een  the  first  to  protect  him  in  his 
lawful  rights.  Only  one  of  his  ac- 
cussers — who  acted  as  judge,  or 
justice  of  the  peace — joined  the 
Church  among  this  number.  He  al- 
ways regretted  the  part  he  played 
in  that  shameful  incident.  Prob- 
ably, after  all,  he  was  not  as  those 
who  testified  falsely  in  the  case. 

Thus  from  the  simple  forgetting 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  at  Simeon 
Carter's  by  arley  P.  Pratt  came  the 
fruits  we  have  been  speaking  of — 
the  conversion  of  Simeon  Carter 
and  through  his  instrumentality, 
that  of  fifty  of  his  neighbors  at 
Center  and  vicinity.  The  branch 
kept  on  growing,  too,  till  it  number- 
ed a  great  many  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

And  that  is  what  became  of  the 
book ! 


Maybel's  Tiny  Prompter. 


By  Bessie  Day. 


Little  Maybel  sat  on  the  front 
door  step.  Her  usually  sunny  face 
looked  like  a  miniture  thunder 
cloud ;  the  corners  of  her  mouth 
were  slowly  assuming  the  shape  of 
a  rainbow  while  the  raindrops  gath- 
ered in  the  blue  eyes  ready  to  over- 
flow the  brim  with  another 
thought. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed.  "Nobody 
likes  me  any  more — not  even  mama. 
She  said  I  was  a  naughty  girl  and 
sent  me  out  here  because  I  wouldn't 
let  Teddy  take  my  picture  book,  and 
because  I  pulled  Pussy's  tail  when 
she  knocked  my  block  house  over. 
Oh,  dear!"  and  the  sigh  this  time 
started  the  stream  of  tears  down  the 
rosy  cheeks. 

After,  the  chubby  hands  had 
wiped  the  tears  away,  leaving  two 
brown  traces  of  their  visit,  Maybel 
heard  a  sound. like  the  tinkling  of  a 
tiny  l)cll,  then  caught  the  words: 

"Oh,  Maybel  dear. 
Why  that  big  tear 
On  this  sunny  day." 

And  on  looking  down  on  the 
grass  before  her  she  saw  a  tiny  be- 
ing no  larger  than  Mimmie,  the 
little  doll  she  carried  to  school  in 
her  pencil  box.  It  was  a  relief  to 
have  someone  to  talk  to  and  she 
answered,  "Nobody  likes  mo  any 
more  and  everything  I  do  goes  the 
wrong  way."  At  the  memory  of 
her  numerous  troubles  her  eyes 
filled  again. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  the  tiny 
visitor.  "Don't  you  know  its  all 
your    own     fault    that    things    go 


wrong  and  that  no  one  likes  you? 
Should  you  like  me  to  tell  you  how 
to  make  people  love  you?" 

"O,  yes,  please  do,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  my  fault.  You  know 
Teddy  is  too  little  to  read  my  book 
and  he  always  tegrs  it  and  that  old 
cat  is  always  in  my  way.'' 

"Well,"  returned  her  new  little 
friend,  "You  put  me  in  your  pocket 
and  do  everything  I  tell  you  all  day 
and  see  if  everyone  doesn't  love  you 
before  night." 

The  new-comer  was  scarcely  set- 
tled in  her  new  home  when  papa 
called,  "Run,  Dot,  and  get  my  pap- 
er. I  left  it  on  the  porch."  Maybel's 
first  thought  was  to  pretend  that 
she  hadn't  heard,  but  the  fairy 
whispered  from  her  place  of  hiding, 
"Remember  your  promise.  Run  and 
give  your  papa  a  kiss  with  the  pap- 
er." 

The  little  act  smoothed  three  of 
the  deepest  wrinkles  from  papa's 
face. 

"Maybel,"  called  mama,  "Please 
come  quickly  to  the  baby  while  I 
get  dinner." 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  play  with 
him,  he's  too  cross,"  came  the  re- 
bellious answer  to  her  lips. 

"Go  on,"  prompted  her  tiny  mon- 
itor," show  him  your  picture  book." 

"But  I  don't  want  to,  Santa 
Claus  brought  that  hook  to  me  and 
Teddy  has  already  torn  two  leaves 
out ;    he'll — 

"Never  mind,  you  can  hold  the 
i)ook  and  show  him  the  pictures — 
you  iiave  given  me  your  word  of 
honor!" 
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'I'lio  uiiw  illin;^  feet  carried  a  ratli- 
cr  cliHuly  face  to  tlie  cradle,  but  the 
smiles  rcijaiiied  their  place  when 
the  baby  began  to  laufjli  at  tlie  fun- 
ny stories  the  little  girl  told  about 
the  big  dog  chasing  the  cow. 

While  they  were  both  fascinated 
by  a  picture  of  a  great  dog  barking 
at  a  poor  kitty  up  in  a  tree  mama 
came  in  to  put  baby  to  sleep  and 
with  a  kiss  and  a  hint  at  a  happy 
secret  in  the  oven  sent  the  little 
girl  to  call  her  brothers  to  supper. 
The  picture  had  recalled  her  own 
kitty  and  her  self-appointed  con- 
science suggested  that  perhaps 
Pussy  was  hungry  which  fact  a 
pathetic"nieow"  verified.  The  con- 
tented purr  of  the  little  animal  as  he 
lapped  the  warm  milk  was  reward 
enough.  As  Maybel  went  around 
the  house  eating  the  apple  she  had 
saved  all_the  afternoon  vmtil  she  got 
time  to  eat  it  and  wondered  what 
the  secret  could  be,  she  saw  John- 
nie and  Rob  coming  from  the  barn. 
She  started  to  slip  the  apple  into 
lier  pocket  before  the  boys  saw  it. 
"Divide  your  apple  with  them, 


.Maybel,"  suggested  the  tiny 
])rompter  from  her  pocket. 

"No,  I  want  it  all,  they  have  lots 
more  than  I  do." 

"Yes,  but  they  are  hungry  now 
and  Won't  stop  to  think  of  that.  You 
offer  them  a  bite  of  it  before  they 
have  time  to  ask.   Hurry!" 

"Hello,"  said  Bob,  the  tease, 
"Here's  Mab.  with  an  apple. 
Let's— - 

"Please,  let  me  take  your  knife, 
Bob,  and  I'll  give  you  some  apple. 
Kate  gave  it  to  me  at  recess." 

"Gee!  but  that's  a  dandy!"  said 
Johnnie  as  they  rushed  into  supper. 
And  Maybel  thought,  "I  guess 
little  boys  like  apples  better  than 
girls,  do.  I'm  glad  I  gave  it  to 
them." 

At  supper  mama  passed  a  little 
heart  cake  covered  with  pink  frost- 
ing to  the  little  girl  who  took  care 
of  baby.  Papa  smiled  over  his 
glasses  at  the  sunny  face  and  May- 
bel needed  no  prompting  from  her 
fairy  to  divide  the  little  cake  with 
her  brothers.  Unselfishness  was 
becoming  a  habit. 


®I|p  dHarturpJi  Patrtarrl^'s  Bjast  Upaiitug. 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord  that  He  would  give 
unto  the  Gentiles  grace,  that  th=iy  might  have  charity.  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  If  they  have  not  charity,  it  mattereth  not  unto 
thee,  thou  hast  been  faithful ;  wherdfore  thy  garments  shall  be  made  clean 
And  because  thou  hast  seen  thy  weakness,  thou  shall  be  made  strong,  even 
unto  the  sitting  down  in  the  place  i^hich  I  have  prepared  in  the  mansions  of 
my  Father.  And  now  I,  Moroni,  bid  farewall  unto  the  Gsntil  '3  yea,  and 
also  unto  my  brethren  wham  I  love,  until  w^shiU  meat  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  where  all  men  shall  know  that  my  garments  are  not 
spotted  with  your^blood. 

Ether  12;  36-38. 

This  passage  was  read  by  the  Patriarch  Hyrucn  Smith  the  miming  that  he  went  to  Carthage 
with  his  brother,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Str.ith.  The  Patriarch  was  so  impressed  with  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  passage,  that  he  turned  down  the  leaf  upon  it. 


The  Home. 

B\  Rose  H.  Widtsoe 


Household  Decoration — The  Liv- 
ing Room. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  worn 
more  threadbare  than  that  of  artis- 
tic house-furnishing.  Yet  while 
there  are  women  there  will 
be  homes,  and  the  women's  great 
desire  will  be  to  make  them  at- 
tractive. We  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  decorators  and  furnishers  and 
order  a  house  decorated  and  fur- 
nished. Since  we  cannot  depend  up- 
on others  to  do  this  work  for  us, 
we  will  continue  to  read  all  the  arti- 
cles on  decoration  and  furnishing 
that  books,  journals  or  magazines 
may  supply. 

At  the  present  time  we  use  more 
individuality  in  the  treatment  of 
our  homes,  \^'e  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  our  homes  are  as  indi- 
vidual as  our  wardrobes,  and  may 
as  honestly  express  our  tastes  and 
convictions.  A  few  years  ago  every 
country  house  as  well  as  many  city 
homes,  were  furnished  in  the  con- 
ventional way.  The  closed-up  par- 
lor contained  a  parlor  set, "and  lace 
curtains  with  heavy  draperies  of 
satin,  brocade,  or  velvet,  were  hung 
at  the  sides  and  drawn  back  with  a 
big  ugly  cord.  A  couple  of  yards  of 
the  material  was  draped  at  the  top 
and  called  a  lamljrequin.  Tidies 
spread  out  on  all  the  chairs,  head 
rests,  and  in  fact  every  place  where 
they  would  most  likely  be  mussed 
up ;  ribbon  bows,  sofa  pillows  to  be 
looked  at,  but  not  used, — these  en- 
tered into  the  decorative  scheme  of 
the  parlor. 

Now  all  this,  except  in  a  few  is- 


olated cases,  has  given  place  to  a 
more  artistic  and  individual  treat- 
ment of  our  homes.  There  are 
fads  and  fashons  in  furniture  as 
well  as  in  dress,  but  these  are  only 
followed  by  a  few.  There  are  gen- 
eral principles  underlying  the  artis- 
tic furnishings  of  the  various 
rooms,  but  these  are  simly  guides 
The  tendency  is  to  copy  closely  no 
model,  but  compose  a  home  interior 
according  to  our  own  tastes  and 
necessities.  The  over-crowded  room 
is  fast  giving  way  to  the  room  that 
is  furnished  with  the  useful  things 
not  the  purely  decorative.  The 
Japanese  homes  are  often  held 
up  as  models.  Of  course  our 
habits  of  life,  and  our  climate 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
copy  closely  a  Japanese  mod- 
el ;  but  we  might  be  benefited 
by  adopting  the  Japanese  spirit.  It 
is  a  spirit  that  has  no  false  stand- 
ards of  display  ;that  does  not  sacri- 
fice to  convention ;  that  encourages 
individual  taste  and  skill;  that  de- 
nies that  the  old  is  undesirable  be- 
cause it  is  old,  or  the  new  worthy 
because  it  is  new  ;  that  lavishes  ex- 
pense only  on  objects  intrinsically 
beautiful  and  lasting;  and  that  in- 
sists on  freedom,  cleanliness,  sim- 
plicity and  grace  as  essentials  of 
household  art. 

According  to  Professor  Morse  a 
Japanese  home  is  characterized  by 
its  elegance  and  refinement  express- 
ed in  its  quiet,  open,  airy  rooms. 
The  beauty  of  these  apartments  is 
found  always  in  the  softness  and 
liarniony  of  coloring,  and  the  ex- 
r|iiisite  workmanship  of  walls  and 
ceiling,  as  well  as  in  the  scanty 
furnishings  and  ornaments,  and  not 
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ill  a  ])rofiision  of  costly  and  in- 
cont^ruoiis  things.  To  a  high-bred 
Japanese,  tlie  notion  of  display  of 
possessions  for  the  pur])ose  of  in- 
dicating his  own  social  place  or 
wealth  would  be  inconceivable.  He 
loves  artistic  objects  for  the  pleas- 
ure they  afford  to  him  and  his 
friends  ;  but  he  uses  tlicni  sparingly, 
never  destroying  their  decorative 
value,  by  crowding  or  confusion. 

These  principles  are  good  as 
guides  in  furnishing  the  living 
room.  This  is  the  room  most  likely 
to  be  over-crowded  as  it  is  the  cen- 
ter for  all  the  family  treasures — 
books,  pictures,  magazines,  photo- 
graphs, bits  of  art  needle  work, 
and  relics. 

The  living  room  should  be  light 
and  airy.  The  color  scheme  should 
be  studied  with  care  as  this  is  to  be 
the  resting  room  for  the  family. 
After  the  day's  work  is  done  the 
family  congregates  in  this  room  to 
spend  a  quiet  eveni'ig  in  reading,  or 
enjoying  music.  We  want  a  color 
that  will  be  soothing  and  restful  to 
tired  nerves.  Avoid  sird<ing  col- 
ors and  conspicuous  designs.  The 
color  should  be  warmer  and  strong- 
er than  that  of  a  parlor.  The  hard- 
ness of  its  use  requres  colors  that 
will  not  soil  too  easily.  Another 
consideration  in  choosins-  i-nior  for 
this  room  is  to  select  a  color  that 
will  not  fade.  We  want  the  sun- 
shine in  this  room,  so  we  want  no 
color  that  will  be  destroyed  by  it. 
Keeping  these  points  in  mind  the 
rules  for  the  general  use  of  color 
and  harmony  of  tints  will  apply  to 
this  room  as  to  any  other. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  a 
plain  paper  one  with  a  small  close- 
set  design  is  better  because  the 
choicest  pictures  will  be  hung,  not 
in  the  parlor  to  be  enjoyed  by  an 
occasional  visitor,  but  in  the  living 


room  where  the  members  of  the 
family  may  constantly  enjoy  them. 
This  style  of  parlor  furnishes  tin- 
best  back-ground  for  pictures. 

The  continuous  use  of  this  room 
will  suggest  a  rug  that  can  be  taken 
out  of  doors  occasionally  and  dust- 
ed. Perhaps  one  large  rug  in  this 
room  would  be  preferable  to  several 
small  ones  as  a  large  rug  tends  to 
make  a  room  more  cosy,  and  it 
minimises  the  care  of  the  bare  floor. 

Oftentimes  it  happens  that  the 
floor  lines  are  so  irregular  that  a 
rug  cannot  be  found  for  the  uneven 
spaces.  Then  the  velvet  brussels 
or  Wilton  carpet  in  rug  patterns  may 
be  sewed  together  +o  fit  the  floor, 
the  border  following  the  outside 
edges  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
wall. 

The  restraint  shown  in  selecting 
the  color  and  pattern  for  the  wall 
covering  of  the  living  room  may 
extend  also  to  the  floor  covering. 
The  two-toned  effect  in  soft  rich 
colors  is  recommended  for  the  rug. 
An  unaggressive  design  has  al- 
most the  full  charm  of  a  plain  sur- 
face with  more  practical  advant- 
ages. 

The  furniture  of  tins  .••^om  must 
necessarily  be  more  solid  and  dark- 
er, not  only  to  harmonize  with  the 
wall  and  floor  coverings  suggested, 
but  to  be  able  to  stand  the  con 
stant  use  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
We  want  this  room  fitted  up  with 
furniture  for  use.  The  mission  fur- 
niture that  is  used  so  much  at  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  use 
in  such  a  room.  Not  only  does  it 
possess  a  good  rich  color,  but  it 
is  strong  and  substantial  in  its 
make-up  and  is  easily  dusted  be- 
cause of  its  plainness. 

Perhaps  the  first  requirement  m 
the  line  of  furniture  is  a  selection 
of  easy  chairs.  Here  we  have  many 
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styles  from  which  to  make  our  se- 
lection. A  plain  comfortable  rocker 
is  not  easy  to  find.  The  test  of  an 
easy  chair  is  whether  in  first  oc- 
cupying it  one  wishes  to  remain 
in  it  from  choice.  Stools  or 
benches  of  willow  or  with 
Hag  seats,  of  jNIoorish  make  or 
in  plain  wood,  are  convenient  for 
the  children  and  two  or  three 
floor  cushions  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  cushions  may  be  cov- 
ered with  corduroy  or  a  soft  finish- 
ed burlap  or  a  tapestry  in  well- 
mixed  colors. 

A  comfortable  couch  with  a 
number  of  good  pillows  is  another 
comfort  appropriate  to  this  resting 
room.  A  simple  frame  fitted  witJi 
springs  on  which  a  mattress  is  laid 
makes  a  good  couch.  Where  this 
style  of  couch  is  selected,  two  or 
three  stiff  pillows  stuffed  with  moss 
or  hair  to  place  against  the  wall  as 
a  brace  for  soft  cushions  wili  be 
found  to  be  a  great  comfort.  A 
couch  cover  should  be  selected  with 
regard  to  its  color  and  wearing 
qualities.  The  color  should  bleml 
harmonously  with  the  general  color 
scheme  of  the  room  ;  or,  it  may  be  a 
])leasing  contrast,  to  add  life  lo  the 
room. 

A  writing  desk  or  table  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  in  the  living  roo.n. 
This  is  so  convenient  for  students 
and  anyj^ne  who  wishes  to  do  writ- 
ing. A  generous-sized  table  of  auj 
desired  shape  will  afford  a  gener- 
al center  for  reading  and  evening 
work.  Small  tables  may  be  desired 
for  sewing  table  and  games. 

Bookshelves  will  of  course  be 
]3rovided  for  this  room.  Open 
shelves  are  more  convenient  and 
more  attractive  but  necessitate  con- 
sideral)le  work  to  keep  the  books 
dusted.  The  favorite  books  that  wc 
desire  to  road  anil  reread  siionld 
l',e   fiiuiul   ht-rr. 


Evening  enjoyment  of  the  hving 
room  makes  it  necessary  to  have  it 
well  lighted.  The  lights  should  be 
low  enough  to  do  away  with  eye 
strain.  Useful  plain  shades  should 
Ije  substituted  for  the  fancy  decor- 
ted  ones. 

In  the  living  room  we  should 
remember  that  windows  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  admittmg  light 
and  sunshine.  Don't  defeat  this 
purpose  by  using  heavy  window 
hangings.  Light,  thin  material  that 
can  be  drawn  back  and  forth  with- 
out mussing  it  is  the  most  desir- 
able. 

A  fire-place  is  more  desirable  in 
this  room  than  in  any  other.  Noth- 
ing adds  quite  so  much  cheer  to 
this  room  on  a  cold  winter  evening 
as  a  good  fire  in  the  grate.  Avoid 
over-crowding  the  mantle,  as  well 
as  the  top  of  the  piano  and  book 
case  with  a  profusion  of  photo- 
graphs, bric-a-brac  and  decoraliouo 
of  various  kinds.  A  photo  of  a 
dear  one,  a  famous  piece  of  statu- 
ary if  you  have  one,  an  occasional 
vase  for  flowers,  are  all  that  shjukl 
be  found  in  these  places.  It  is  well 
to  place  the  best  pictures  that  we 
[lossess  in  this  room  where  all  rnem- 
l;ers  of  the  family  as  well  as  visit- 
ors, can  enjoy  them  at  their 
leisure. 


Home  Sanitation — Ventilation. 

The  necessity  of  pure  air  in  our 
homes  cannot  be  too  strongly  urg- 
ed ;  and  its  importance  should 
secure  for  it  the  daily  attention  of 
every  hoTisckeeper.  She  v.  ill  find  it 
ilifficult  at  best  to  keep  all  'iiem- 
bcrs  of  the  family  well  aad  hapijy, 
but  much  may  be  done  to  bring 
about  this  condition  li/  kce]iii!g  llie 
air  pure  and  wholesome  '-'anit.'i- 
tarians  agree   thar   p'.,i .-   :iir   is   the 
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first  essential  for  a  licallliful  li)mc. 

The  maintenance  of  pure  air  n 
our  climate  can  be  done  only  by  an 
outlay  of  considerable  money.  A 
very  great  deal  of  fuel  im  required 
to  prepare  the  outside  air  f')r  our 
use;  but  in  estimating  the  actual 
cost,  several  points  should  be  con- 
sidered. As  suggested  by  one  writ- 
er, not  only  must  the  bills  for  cOal 
and  wood  be  compared  with  the 
bills  for  doctors  and  nurses,  but 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  in- 
crease in,  headache,  listlessness, 
laziness,  irritability  and  nervous- 
ness, which  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence of  breathing  impure  air.  Not 
only  do  these  conditions  which 
make  us  incapable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  life  or  enjoying  its 
pleasures  exist ;  but  far  graver  re- 
sults, such  as  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever  and  similar  diseases,  come 
from  impure  air. 

Fresh  air  is  the  best  antiseptic, 
disinfectant  and  purifier  in  the 
world.  The  world  is  full  of  it  but 
the  question  is  how  to  get  it  into 
our  homes.  For  several  months  out 
of  the  year  the  outside  air  has  to  be 
heated.  To  take  in  the  cold  air  at 
a  temperature  of  28  degrees  to  50 
degrees  F., raise  it  to  68  degrees  to 
70  degrees  F.,  use  it  and  then  dis- 
pel it  again  from  our  houses,  even 
once  an  hour,  will  cost  considerable. 
Yet  upon  no  other  condition  can 
we  hope  to  get  health  and  long 
life.  It  is  expensive ;  but  is  it  not 
worth  the  money  it  costs?  "A  pen- 
ny saved  is  a  penny  earned ;"  so 
also  is  the  saying  true  that  "health 
is   wealth." 

We  should  not  consider  the  least 
amount  of  fuel  that  will  be  requir- 
ed to  warm  our  houses  provided 
that  every  door  and  window  and 
crack  are  kept  tightly  closed ;  but 
rather  estimate  the  amount  of  fuel 


thai  will  be  necessary  to  supply 
fresh  air,  moderately  and  equally 
warmed  and  distributed  without 
waste.  If  we  could  in  every  home 
secure  this  ideal  condition  the  aver- 
age state  of  health  would  be  much 
improved. 

In  many  cases  we  are  willing  to 
spend  money  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary fuel  to  warm  the  air,  but  good 
ventilation  cannot  always  be  secur- 
ed because  of  the  faulty  buildings 
in  which  we  live.  Architecture  is 
an  old  art ;  ventilation  is  modern. 
The  agency  of  foul  and  putrid  air. 
filled  with  decomposing  material,  in 
causing  disease,  is  a  very  recent  dis- 
covery ;  yet  nothing  is  laetter  tstah- 
lished.  Now  the  first  thing  that  is 
done  where  an  epidemic  breaks  out, 
is  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions, so  that  there  may  be  an 
abundance  of  pure  air. 

The  housekeeper  should  person- 
ally attend  to  the  daily  airing  of 
every  part  of  the  house.  In  airing 
bed-rooms,  she  should  not  forget 
to  open  the  closet  doors.  She 
should  as  far  as  possible  avoid  all 
draughts.  They  are  simply  an  in- 
dication of  imperfect  ventilation. 

The  special  purpose  of  placing 
windows  in  our  houses  is-  to  admit 
light.  They  may  also  be  opened  at 
both  the  top  and  bottom,  when  a 
thorough  change  of  air  is  desired ; 
but  they  are  not  good  ventilators. 
The  ideal  house  is  provided  with 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  by  means 
of  flues,  without  using  the  win- 
dows ;  but  in  so  many  of  our  homes 
we  have  to  depend  upon  our  win- 
dows for  a  change  of  air.  The  best 
method  of  ventilating  by  means  of 
windows  is  to  raise  the  lower  sash 
and  insert  a  close  fitting  board.  A 
current  of  air  will  come  in  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sash  and  will 
be  directed  upwards.     In  this  way 
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ve  can  avoid  a  draught.  Opposite 
windows  lowered  from  the  top,  is 
the  next  best  way  to  ventilate  by 
means  of  windows. 

An  open  fire  place  is  the  best 
means  of  ventilation.  More  air  than 
would  seem  possible  comes  through 
the  walls  of  the  house  and  around 
the  doors  and  windows.  The  open 
fire  place  draws  the  air  into  the 
chimney  and  in  this  way  the 
room  is  kept  well  ventilated. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  when  it  is 
too  warm  to  have  a  fire,  yet  too  cold 
to  have  the  doors  and  windows  op- 
en, a  lighted  candle  or  lamp  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  grate  to  start 
a  circulation  of  air.  A  constant 
circulation  is  then  kept  up,  and  the 
escape  of  air  by  the  chimney  keeps 
the  atmosphere  in  a  pure  and  more 
wholesome  state  than  is  possible  by 
any  other  arrangement.  An  cpi-n 
chimney,  even  without  a  fire,  car- 
ries off  quite  an  amount  of  impure 
air. 

It  must  be  remembered  tliat  the 
cardinal  principle  of  ventilation  is 
circulation.  It  is  more  important 
to  provide  a  outlet  for  the  foul 
air  than  to  furnish  a  special  inlet 
for  fresh  air.  Air  made  impure 
by  breathing  and  the  burning  of 
lamps  is  generally  warmer  than 
outside  air  and  has,  therefore,  a 
tendency  to  rise.  If  it  can  escape  its 
place  wll  be  filled  by  air  drawn  in 
about  the  cracks  around  doors  and 
windows.  Ventilators  placed  near 
the  ceiling  opening  into  an  air  shaft 
are  the  best  outlet  for  impure  air. 
Windows  lowered  from  the  top  are 
not  always  practicable  on  account 
of  tile  down  draught  caused  by  the 
prevailing  winds. 

Special  attention  shoulrl  be  given 
to  the  ventilating  as  well  as  to  the 
frequently  airing  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  bath-room.    The  odors  of  cook- 


ing are  often  so  strong  as  to  be 
annoying  to  the  members  of  the 
family.  Where  it  can  be  afforded 
a  large  hood  connected  with  the 
chimney  should  be  placed  just 
above  the  kitchen  range.  This  will 
carry  all  the  odors  directly,  outside 
and  will  thus  prevent  them  spread- 
ing throughout  the  house.  Where 
this  convenience  is  not  possible  op- 
posite windows  lowered  from  the 
top  will  have  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  the  bath-room  bad  air  is  as 
dangerous  as  any  other  poison  and 
should  be  guarded  against  with 
equal  vigilance. 

Housekeepers  should  remember 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  venti- 
late in  cold  weather  as  it  is  in 
warm  weather.  Cold  air  can  be 
just  as  impure  as  warm  air.  In 
warm  weather  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  usually  opened  and  we 
seek  a  good  circulation  of  air  m 
order  to  make  the  rooms  cooler.  As 
soon  as  cold  weather  comes  on  we 
close  our  doors  and  windows,  light 
the  lamps  and  build  fires,  and  go 
on  expelling  impure  air  from  our 
lungs  just  the  same  as  we  do  in 
the  warm  weather.  Yet  we  do  not 
provide  means  of  changing  this 
foul  air  for  pure  air,  because  the 
pure  air  is  cold.  No  wonder  that 
winter  is  the  season  of  sickness  and 
death.  Why  aren't  we  as  likely  to 
be  sick  in  summer  as  in  winter? 
Because  we  have  pure  wholesome 
air  in  our  homes  in  summer  time 
and  we  spend  more  time  out  of 
doors. 

Don't  close  up  your  windows  in 
your  sleeping  rooms  when  cold 
weather  comes.  The  cold  air  can 
become  just  as  poisonous  as  warm 
air.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  have 
warmer  l)ed  covering  and  still  leave 
our  windows  open  to  allow  the  pure 
air  to  enter  and  the  impure  air  to 
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escape?  What  is  worse  and  more 
coiulucivc  lo  sickness  than  a  close, 
stuffy  bed-room  ? 

It  is  a  sjtlendid  idea  to  keej)  a 
thermometer  in  tlie  various  rooms 
as  tliey  arc  the  only  reliable  means 
of  determining  the  temperature  of 
the  rooms.  The  best  authorities 
have  agreed  tHiat  a  living  room 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
68  degrees  to  70  degrees  F.  Where 
the  inmates  of  the  room  are  active 
68  degrees  F.  is  warm  enough ;  but 
for  babies  who  are  too  young  to 
move  around  70  degrees  F.  is 
better. 

Sleeping  rooms  should  always  be 
kept  cooler  than  the  living  rooms. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  inactive  when 
occupying  these  rooms  but  we  have 
added  covering  to  keep  us  warm. 
A  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.  is 
recommended  for  sleeping  rooms. 
When  sleeping  rooms  have  been 
occupied  during  the  day  the  air 
should  be  changed  and  the  room  al- 


lowed to  be  thoroughly  aired  for  a 
few   minutes  before  bedtime. 

The  last  member  of  the  family  to 
retire  should  thoroughly  air  the 
room  where  the  family  has  been 
sitting  during  the  evening,  in  order 
that  the  foul  air  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  make  its  way  through 
the  house  during  the  night. 

In  general  the  three  important 
objects  of  ventilation  according  to  a 
well  known  Sanitarv  Science  club 
are : 

1.  To  provide  an  abundance  of 
pure  air  in  every  part  of  the  house. 

2.  To  avoid  draughts,  either 
warm,  or  cold. 

3.  To  provide  means  of  es- 
cape for  foul  air  and  odors. 

Time  and  money  spent  in  attain- 
ing these  ends  will  be  well  invested, 
and  the  house-holder,  will  be  rich- 
ly repaid  by  the  increase  in  vigor, 
comfort,  and  happiness  of  every 
member  of  his  familv. 
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The  Nuernberg  Stove. 


By  Louise  de  la  Ratne. 


A  bic;  jug,  an  Apostel-Krug,  of 
Kriicssen,  was  solemnly  dancing  a 
niinnct  with  a  plump  Faenza  jar; 
a  tall  Dutch  clock  was  going 
through  a  gavotte  with  a  spindle- 
legged  ancient  chair;  a  very  droll 
porcelain  figure  of  Zitzenhausen 
was  bowing  to  ;■  very  stiff  soldier  in 
tcrrc  cuite  of  L  r.. ;  an  old  violin  of 
Cremona  was  playing  jtsc'f,  and  a 
queer  little  sh;  li]  plaintive  music 
that  thought  itself  merry  came  from 
a  painted  sr-nn^t  covered  with  fad- 
ed roses ;  some  gilt  Spanish  leather 
had  got  up  on  the  wall  and  la'",!.ed ; 
a  Dresden  mirror  was  tripping 
about,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  a 
Japanese  bonze  was  riding  along  on 
a  griffin  ;  a  slim  Venetian  rapier  had 
come  to  blows  with  a  stout  Ferrara 
sabre ;  all  about  a  little  pale-faced 
chit  of  a  damsel  in  white  Nymphen- 
burg  china ;  and  a  portly  f  ranconian 
pitcher  in  gres  gris  was  calling 
aloud,  "Oh,  these  Italians ;  alw'ays 
at  feud  !"  But  nobody  listened  to 
him  at  all.  A  great  number  of  I't- 
tle  Dresden  cups  and  saucers  were 
all  skipping  and  waltzing;  the  tea- 
pots, with  their  broad  round  faces, 
were  spinning  their  own  lids  like 
teetotums ;  the  high-backed  gilded 
chairs  were  having  a  game  of  cards 
together;  and  a  little  Saxe  poodle, 
with  a  blue  ribbon  at  its  throat,  was 
running  from  one  to  another,  whilst 
a  yellow  cat  of  Cornelis  Zachtlev- 
en's  rode  about  on  a  Delft  horse  in 
blue  pottery  of  1489.  Meanwhile 
the  brilliant  light  shed  on  the  scene 
came  from  three  silver  candelabra, 
though  they  had  no  candles  set  up 
in  them;  and,  what  is  the  greatest 
miracle  of  all,  August  looked  on  at 


these  mad  freaks  and  felt  no  sen- 
sation of  wonder!  He  only,  as  l.e 
heard  tlie  violin  and  the  spinnet 
p'^ying,  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to 
dance  too. 

No  doubt  his  face  said  what  he 
wished ;  for  a  lovely  little  lady,  all 
in  pink  and  gold  and  white,  with 
]  ""wdered  hair,  and  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  all  made  of  the  very  fin- 
est and  fairest  Meissen  china,  trip- 
ped up  to  him,  and  smiled,  and 
gave  liiiri  her  hand,  and  led  him  out 
to  a  minuet.  And  he  danced  it  per- 
fectly,— poor  little  A'l^ust  in  his 
thick,  clums_'  shoes,  and  Lis  thick,, 
clumsy  sheepskin  jack-^t,  and  his 
rougii  hoii'iespun  linen,  and  hi.s- 
bro'id  Tyrolean  hat !  He  must  liave 
da, iced  it  perfectly,  this  dance  of 
kings  and  queens  in  days  when 
crowns  were  duly  honored,  for  the 
lovely  lady  always  smiled  benignly, 
and  n^n'er  scolded  him  at  all,  and 
danced  so  divinely  herself  to  the 
stately  measures  the  spinnet  was- 
playing  that  .\ugust  could  not  take 
his  eyes  off  lier  till,  the  minuet  end- 
ed, she  sat  down  on  her  own  white- 
and-gold  bracket. 

"I  am  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Roy- 
al,"  she  said  to  him,  with  a  benig- 
nant smile;  "and  you  have  got 
through   that   minuet  very   fairly."" 

Then  he  ventured  to  say  to  her, — 

"IMadame  my  princess,  could  you. 
tell  me  kindly  why  some  of  the  fig- 
ures and  furniture  dance  and  speak, 
and  some  lie  up  in  a  corner  like 
lumber?  It  does  make  me  curious. 
Is  it  rude  to  ask  ?" 

For  it  greatly  puzzled  him  why,, 
w'hen  some  of  the  bric-a-brac  was- 
all  full  of  life  and  motion,  some  w'as 
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quite  still  and  had  not  a  single  thrill 
in  it. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  the  pow- 
dered lady,  "is  it  possible  that  you 
do  not  know  the  reason?  Why. 
those  silent,  dull  things  are  imita- 
tion!" - 

This  she  said  with  so  much  de 
cision  that  she  evidently  considered 
it  a  condensed  but  complete  answer. 

"Imitation?"  repeated  August, 
timidly,  not  understanding. 

"Of  course !  Lies,  falsehoods 
fabrications !"  said  the  princess  in 
pink  shoes,  very  vivaciously.  "They 
only  pretend  to  be  what  we  are! 
They  never  wake  up  :  how  can  they  ? 
No  imitation  ever  had  any  soul  in 
it  yet." 

^"Oh!"  said  August,  humbly,  not 
even  sure  that  he  understood  entire- 
ly yet.  He  looked  at  Hirschvogel : 
surely  it  had  a  royal  soul  within  it : 
would  it  not  wake  up  and  speak? 
Oh  dear !  how  he  longed  to  hear  the 
voice  of  his  fire-king !  And  he  be- 
gan to  forget  that  he  stood  by  a 
lady  who  sat  upon  a  pedestal  of 
gold-and-white  china,  with  the  year 
1746  cut  on  it,  and  the  Meissen 
mark. 

"What  will  you  be  when  you  are 
a  man?"  said  the  little  lady,  sharp- 
ly, for  her  black  eyes  were  quick 
though  her  red  lips  were  smiling 
"Will  you  work  for  the'Koenigliche 
Porcellan.-Manufactur,\ike  my  great 
dead  Kandler?" 

"I  have  never  thought,"  said 
August,  stammering;  "at  least — 
that  is — I  do  wish — -I  do  hope  to 
be  a  painter,  as  was  Master  Aug- 
ustin  Hirschvogel  at  Neurnberg." 

"Bravo!"  said  all  the  real  bric-a- 
brac  in  one  breath,  and  the  two  Ital- 
ian rapiers  left  off  fighting  to  cry 
"Benone!"  For  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
true  bric-a-brac  in  all  Europe  that 
does  not  know  the  names  of  the 
mighty  masters. 


August  felt  quite  pleased  to  have 
won  so  much  applause,  and  grew  as 
red  as  the  lady's  shoes  with  bash- 
ful contentment. 

"I  knew  all  the  Hirschvogels, 
from  old  Veit  downwards,"  said  a 
fat  gres  de  Flandre  beer-jug:  I 
myself  was  made  at  Nuernberg." 
And  he  bowed  to  the  great  stove 
very  politely,  taking  off  his  own  sil- 
ver hat — -I  mean  lid — with  a  courtly 
sweep  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
learned  from  burgomasters.  The 
stove,  however,  was  silent,  and  a 
sickening  suspicion  (for  what  is 
such  heart-break  as  a  suspicion  of 
what  we  love?)  came  through  the 
mind  of  August:  Was  Hirschvogel 
only  imitation f 

"No,  no,  no,  no!"  he  said  to  him- 
self, stoutly :  though  Hirschvogel 
never  stirred,  never  spoke,  yet 
would  he  keep  all  faith  in  it !  After 
all  their  happy  years  together,  after 
all  the  nights  of  warmth  and  joy 
he  owed  it,  should  he  doubt  his  own 
friend  and  hero  whose  gilt  lion's 
feet  he  had  kissed  in  his  babyhood? 
"No, no, no,  no !"  he  said,  again,  with 
so  much  emphasis  that  the  Lady  of 
Meissen  looked  sharply  again  at 
him. 

"No,"  she  said,  with  pretty  dis- 
dain ;  "no,  believe  me,  they  may 
'pretend'  forever.  They  can  never 
look  like  us !  They  imitate  even 
our  marks,  but  never  can  they  look 
like  the  real  thing,  never  can  they 
chasscnt  de  race." 

"How  should  they?"  said  a 
bronze  statuete  of  Vischer's.  "They 
daub  themselves  green  with  verdi- 
gris, or  sit  out  in  the  rain  to  get 
rusted  ;  but  green  and  rust  are  not 
patina;  only,  the  ages  can  give 
that !" 

"And  my  imitations  are  all  in 
primary  colors,  staring  colors,  hoi 
as  the  colors  of  a  hostelry's  sign- 
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board!"  said  llic  Lady  of  Meissen, 
with  a  shiver. 

"Well,  there  is  a  .?r«  de  Flandre 
over  there,  who  pretends  to  be  a 
Hans  Kraut,  as  I  am,"  said  the  jug 
with  the  silver  hat,  pointing  with 
his  handle  to  a  jug  that  lay  prone 
on  its  side  in  a  corner.  "He  has 
copied  me  as  exactly  as  it  is  given 
to  moderns  to  copy  us.  Almost  he 
might  be  mistaken  for  me.  But  yet 
what  a  difference  there  is !  How 
crude  are  his  blues !  how  evidently 
done  over  the  glaze  are  his  black 
letters !  He  has  tried  to  give  him- 
self my  very  twist;  but  what  a  la- 
mentable exaggeration  of  that 
playful  deviation  in  my  lines  which 
in  his  becomes  actual  deformity !" 

"And  look  at  that,"  said  the  gilt 
Cordovan  leather,  with  a  contempt- 
uous glance  at  a  broad  piece  of  gild- 
ed leather  spread  out  on  a  table. 
"They  will  sell  him  cheek  by  jowl 
with  me,  and  give  him  my  name ; 
but  look!  /  am  overlaid  with  pure 
gold  beaten  thin  as  a  film  and  laid 
on  me  in  absolute  honesty  by  wor- 
thy Diego  de  las  Gorgias,  worker 
in  leather  of  lovely  Cordova  in  the 
blessed  reign  of  Ferdinand  the 
Most  Christian.  His  gilding  is  one 
part  gold  to  eleven  other  parts  of 
brass  and  rubbish,  and  it  has  been 
laid  on  him  with  a  brush — a  brush! 
pah !  of  course  he  will  be  as  black 
as  a  crock  in  a  few  years'  time, 
whilst  I  am  as  bright  as  when  I 
first  was  made,  and,  unless  I  am 
burnt  as  my  Cordova  burnt  its  her- 
etics, I  shall  shine  on  forever." 

"They  carve  pear-wood  because 
it  is  so  soft,  and  dye  it  brown,  and 
call  it  me!"  said  an  old  oak  cabinet, 
with  a  chuckle. 

"That  is  not  so  painful ;  it  does 
not  vulgarize  you  so  much  as  the 
cups  they  paint  today  and  christen 
after  me!"  said  a  Carl  Theodor  cup 


subdued  in  hue,  yet  gorgeous  as  a 
jewel. 

"Nothing  can  be  so  annoying  as 
to  see  common  gimcracks  aping 
me!"  interposed  the  princess  in  the 
pink  shoes. 

"They  even  steal  my  motto 
though  it  is  Scripture,"  said  a 
Traucrknig  of  Regensburg  in  black 
and  white. 

"-\nd  my  own  dots  they  put  on 
plain  English  china  creatures !" 
sighed  the  little  white  maid  of 
Nymphenburg. 

"And  they  sell  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  common  china  plates, 
calling  them  after  me,  and  baking 
my  saints  and  my  legends  in  a  muf- 
fle of  today!  it  is  blasphemy!"  said 
a  stout  plate  of  Gubbio,  which  in  its 
year  of  birth  had  seen  the  face  of 
Maestro  Giorgio. 

"That  is  what  is  so  terrible  in 
these  bric-a-brac  places,"  said  the 
princess  of  Meissen.  "It  brings  one 
in  contact  with  such  low,  imitative 
creatures ;  one  really  is  safe  no- 
where nowodays  unless  under  glass 
at  the  Louvre  or  South  Kensing- 
ton." 

"And  they  get  even  there,"  sigh- 
ed the  grcs  de  Flandre.  "A  terrible 
thing  happened  to  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  a  terre  ciiite  of  Blasius  (you 
know  the  terrcs  cuitcs  of  Blasius 
date  from  1560).  Well,  he  was  put 
under  glass  in  a  museum  that  shall 
be  nameless,  and  he  found  himself 
set  next  to  his  own  imitation  born 
and  baked  yesterday  at  Frankfort, 
and  what  think  you  the  miserable 
creature  said  to  him,  with  a  grin? 
'Old  Pipeclay,' — that  is  what  he 
called  my  friend — 'the  fellow  tha^ 
bought  me  got  just  as  much  com- 
mission on  me  as  the  fellow  tha' 
bought  yoii,  and  that  was  all  that  he 
thought  about.  You  know  it  is  only 
the  public  money  that  goes !'  And 
the   horrid   creature   grinned   again 
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till  he  actually  cracked  himself. 
There  is  a  Providence  above  all 
thing's,  even  museums." 

"Providence  might  have  inter- 
fered before,  and  saved  the  public 
money,"  said  the  little  Meissen  lady 
with  the  pink  shoes. 

"After  all,  does  it  matter?"  said 
a  Dutch  jar  of  Haarlem.  "All  the 
shamming  in  the  world  will  not 
make  them  us  !" 

"One  does  not  like  to  be  vulgar- 
ized," said  the  Lady  of  Meissen 
angrily. 

"My  maker,  the  Krabbetje,*  did 
not  trouble  his  head  about  that," 
said  the  Haarlem  jar,  proudly.  "The 
Krabbetje  made  me  for  the  kitchen, 
the  bright,  clean,  snow-white  Dutch 
kitchen,  wellnigh  three  centuries 
ago,  and  now  I  am  thought  worthy 
the  palace;  yet  I  wish  I  were  at 
home :  yes,  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
good  Dutch  vrouw,  and  the  shining 
canals,  and  the  great  green  mead- 
ows doted  with  the  kine." 

"Ah !  if  we  could  all  go  back  to 
our  makers!"  sighed  the  Gubbio 
])late,  thinking  of  Giorgio  Andreoli 
and  the  glad  and  gracious  days  of 
the  Rennaissance :  and  some-how 
the  words  touched  the  frolicsome 
souls  of  the  dancing  jars,  the  spin- 
ning teapots,  the  chairs  that  were 
playing  cards ;  and  the  violin  stop- 
ped its  merry  music  with  a  sob,  and 
the  spinnet  sighed, — thinking  of 
dead  hands. 

Even  the  little  Saxe  poodle  howl- 
ed for  a  master  forever  lost ;  and 
only  the  swords  went  on  quarreling, 
and  made  such  a  clattering  noise 
that  the  Japanese  bonze  rode  at 
them  on  his  monster  and  knocked 
them  both  right  over,  and  they  lay 
straight  and   still,   looking   foolish, 


*Jan  Asseyln,  called  Krabbetje,  the 
Little  Crab,  born  1610,  master-potter  of 
Delft  and  llaarlem. 


and  the  little  Nymphenburg  maid, 
though  she  was  crying,  smiled  and 
almost  laughed. 

Then  from  where  the  great  stove 
stood  there  came  a  solemn  voice. 

All  eyes  turned  upon  Hirschvo- 
gel,  and  the  heart  of  its  little  human 
comrade  gave  a  great  jump  of  jov. 

"My  friends,"  said  that  clear 
voice  from  the  turret  of  Neurnberg 
faience,  "I  have  listened  to  all  you 
have  said.  There  is  too  much  talk- 
ing among  the  Mortalities  whom 
one  of  themselves  has  called  the 
Wind-bags.  Let  not  us  be  like  them. 
I  hear  among  men  so  much  vain 
speech,  so  much  precious  breath  and 
precious  time  wasted  in  empty 
boasts,  foolish  anger,  useless  reit- 
eration, blatant  argument,  ignoble 
mouthings,  that  I  have  learned  to 
deem  speech  a  curse,  laid  on  man 
to  weaken  and  envenom  all  his  un- 
dertakings. For  over  two  hundred 
years  I  have  never  spoken  myself: 
you,  I  hear,  are  not  so  reticent.  I 
only  speak  now  because  one  of  you 
said  a  beautiful  thing  that  touched 
me.  If  we  all  might  but  go  back 
to  our  makers !  Ah,  yes !  if  we 
might !  We  were  made  in  days 
when  even  men  were  true  creatures, 
and  so  we,  the  work  of  their  hands, 
were  true  too.  We,  the  begotten 
of  ancient  days,  derive  all  the  value 
in  us  from  the  fact  that  our  makers 
wrought  at  us  with  zeal,  with  piety, 
with  integrity,  with  faith, — not  to 
win  fortunes  or  to  glut  a  market, 
but  to  do  nobly  an  honest  thing  atid 
create  for  the  honor  of  the  Arts  and 
God.  _  I  see  amidst  you  a  little  hu- 
man thing  who  loves  me,  and  in  his 
own  ignorant  childish  way  loves 
.'Vrt.  Now,  I  want  him  forever  to 
remember  this  night  and  these 
words ;  to  remember  that  w  c  are 
what  we  are,  and  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  because  centuries 
ago  those  who  were  of  single  mind 
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and  nf  pure  haiul  so  created  us. 
scoriiintr  sliani  and  haste  and  coun- 
terfeit. Well  do  T  recollect  my  mas- 
ter, Augustin  Hirschvogel.  He  led 
a  wise  and  blameless  life,  and 
wrought  in  loyalty  and  love,  and 
made  his  time  beautiful  thereby, 
like  one  of  his  own  rich,  many-col- 
ored church  casements,  that  told 
holy  tales  as  the  sun  streamed 
through  them.  Ah,  yes,  my  friends 
to  go  back  to  our  masters ! — that 
would  be  the  best  that  could  befall 
us.  But  they  are  gone,  and  even 
the  perishable  labors  of  their  lives 
outlive  them.  For  many,  many  years 
I,  once  honored  of  emperors,  dwelt 
in  a  humble  house  and  warmed  in 
successive  winters  three  generations 
of  little,  cold,  hungry  children. 
When  I  warmed  them  they  forgot 
that  they  were  hungry ;  they  laugh- 
ed and  told  tales,  and  slept  at  last 
about  my  feet.  Then  I  knew  that 
humble  as  had  become  my  lot  it  w^as 
one  that  my  master  w^ould  have 
wished  for  me,  and  I  was  content. 
Sometimes  a  tired  woman  would 
creep  up  to  me,  and  smile  because 
she  was  near  me,  and  point  out  my 
golden  crown  or  my  ruddy  fruit  to 
a  baby  in  her  arms.  That  was  bet- 
ter than  to  stand  in  a  great  hall  of 
a  great  city,  cold  and  empty,  even 
though  wise  men  came  to  gaze  and 
throngs  of  fools  gaped,  passing 
with  flattering  words.  Where  I  go 
now  I  know  not ;  but  since  I  go 
from  that  huipble  house  where  they 
loved  me,  I  shall  be  sad  and  alone. 
They  pass  so  soon, — those  fleeting 
mortal  lives !  Only  we  endure,— 
we,  the  things  that  the  human  brain 
creates.  We  can  but  bless  them  a 
little  as  they  glide  by :  if  w^e  have 
done  that,  we  have  done  what  our 
masters  wished.  So  in  us  our  mas- 
ters, being  dead,  vet  mav  speak  and 
live." 


Then  the  voice  sank  away  in  si- 
lence, and  a  strange  golden  light 
that  had  shone  on  the  great  stove 
faded  away ;  so  also  the  light  died 
down  in  the  silver  candelabra.  A 
soft,  pathetic  melody  stole  gently 
through  the  room.  It  came  from 
the  old,  old  spinnet  that  was  cov- 
ered with  the  faded  roses. 

Then  that  sad,  sighing  music  of 
a  by-gone  day  died,  too ;  the  clocks 
of  the  city  struck  six  of  the  morn- 
ing; day  was  rising  over  the  Bayer- 
ischenwald.  August  awoke  with  a 
great  start,  and  found  himself  ly- 
ing on  the  bare  bricks  of  the  floor 
of  the  chamber ;  and  all  the  bric-a- 
brac  was  lying  quite  still  all  around. 
The  pretty  Lady  of  Meissen  was 
motionless  on  her  porcelain  brack- 
et, and  the  little  Saxe  poodle  was 
quiet  at  her  side. 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  He 
was  very  cold,  but  he  was  not  sen- 
sible of  it  or  of  the  hunger  that 
was  knawing  at  his  little  empty  en- 
trails. He  was  absorbed  in  the 
wondrous  sight,  in  the  wondrous 
sounds,  that  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

All  was  dark  around  him.  Was 
it  still  midnight  or  had  morning 
come?  Morning,  surely;  for  against 
the  barred  shutters  he  heard  the 
tiny  song  of  the  robin. 

Tramp,  tramp,  too,  came  a  heavy 
step  up  the  stair  He  ..id  but  a 
moment  in  which  to  scramble  back 
into  the  interior  of  the  great  stove, 
when  the  door  opened  and  the  two 
dealers  entered,  bringing  burning 
candles  with  them  to  see  their  way. 

August  was  scarcely  conscious  of 
danger  more  than  he  was  of  cold  or 
hunger.  A  marvelous  sense  of 
courage,  of  security,  of  happiness, 
was  about  him,  like  strong  and  gen- 
tle arms  enfolding  him  and  lifting 
him  upwards — upwards — upwards  ! 
Hirschvoeel  would  defend  him. 


(to  be  continued.) 
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Parental    Modesty. 

In  another  part  of  this  number 
we  print  what  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don says  about  "parental  mod- 
■esty."  The  Bishop  of  London 
visited  America  about  a  year  ago  ; 
and  while  here,  he  became  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  so-called 
■"awakening"  to  the  subject  of  the 
false  modesty  of  parents  with 
their  children  on  the  mystery  of 
sex. 

The  learned  bishop  became  con- 
vinced, apparently,  that  the  cause 
of  the  "social  evil"  lay  in  parental 


modesty.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  that  conviction,  declar- 
ed it  to  a  number  of  England's 
most  distinguished  men.  and  pro- 
claimed H'"!'-  "in  the  auickeiiing  of 
the  parental  conscitnce  lay  the 
remedy  for  the  iiiling  up  cf  Eng- 
land's moral  tone,  which  has  for 
so  long  been  the  despair  of  Eng- 
land's foremost  men."  As  a  resu'. c 
of  this  declaration,  thousantis  of 
dollars  were  immediately  sub- 
scribed to  start  a  great  mo  al  ciu- 
sade ;  leaders  in  evangelical  c:r- 
cles  gladly  offered  their  co-opeia- 
tion ;  and  many  of  the  great  cap- 
tains of  industry  ofTered  their 
time,  their  money,  and  their  ser- 
vices. Hundreds  of  meetings 
throughout  the  kingdom  have 
been  arranged  for ;  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  heads  of  educational 
institutions  have  been  enlisted  ;  a 
special  periodical  called  "Preven- 
tion" is  to  be  issued  and  distrib- 
uted to  every  parent  in  England  ; 
and  altogether,  the  great  moral 
crusade  is  well  under  way. 

Now,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
parental  modesty  has  been  io  n 
very  large  extent  the  bane  of  nio,i 
ern  society.  Parents  have  been 
afraid  to  teach  the  delicate  sub- 
jects of  life  to  their  children.  The 
children  have  grown  up  blissfully 
ignorant  of  themselves  and  their 
relation  to  the  world  about  them ; 
they  have  learned  to  know  neither 
to  strive  after  the  greatness  of  life, 
nor  to  eschew  the  baseness  of  it. 
And  so  vice  has  crept  in.  Under- 
standing neither  the  sacrcdness  of 
virtue,  nor  the  wickedness  of  im- 
purity, boys  and  .girls  have  often 
fallen  almost  innocentlv  into  the 
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evils  of  sin.  Indeed,  it  is  not  un- 
known ill  the  history  of  the  worhl, 
tliat  whole  coniimmities  have  be- 
come corrupted  through  lack  of 
moral  instruction  of  the  rising 
generation. 

Since  these  are  conditions  of 
fact,  it  can  not  but  be  that  much 
evil  may  be  prevented  by  plain 
speaking.  If  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  now  growing  up  in  awful 
ignorance  of  themselves  knew 
more  about  themselves,  there 
would  be  less  of  vice  among  them. 
If  the  fathers  of  the  present  gen- 
eration would  take  their  boys  into 
their  confidence,  and  if  the  moth- 
ers would  take  the  girls  into  their 
confidence,  and  give  good,  pure- 
minded,  moral  instruction,  teach- 
ing the  children  to  understand 
themselves,  moral  vice  and  social 
degradation  would  be  unknown 
conditions  among  men.  A  time- 
ly warning  will  often  save  a  child 
from  ruin ;  and  no  understanding 
child,  in  the  possession  of  his 
right  senses,  will  rush  wilfully  in- 
to sin  if  he  has  been  taught  to  un- 
understand  the  terribleness  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  under- 
standing child,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  right  senses,  will  fail 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  virtue  if  he 
has  been  taught  to  understand  the 
greatness  of  it. 

Among  us,  there  is  hardly  any 
need  of  a  great  moral  crusade. 
There  is  no  call  to  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  nor  to  enlist  the 
services  of  the  best  men  in  our 
community,  to  lift  up  our  moral 
tone.  Yet,  we  hear  now  and 
again  of  conditions  that  are  in- 
deed deplorable.  And  may  it  not 
be  that  those  conditions  are  the 
result,  very  often,  of  "parental 
modesty?"  At  any  rate,  let  it  not 
be  said  in  our  community  that 
children    sin    through    ignorance : 


let  there  be  no  "social  evil"  here 
due  to  the  false  modesty  of  par- 
ents with  their  children  on  the 
mystery  of  sex.  Here  is  a  work 
for  parents'  classes. 

The  Moral  in  Story  Telling. 

"A  sermon,  a  lecture,  above  all  a 
story,  is  so  much  the  stronger  when 
the  essence  of  the  moral  is  felt  all 
the  way  through  than  when  attach- 
ed at  the  end."  The  author  of  these 
words  might  have  gone  a  step  far- 
ther and  told  us  that  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  morals  are  so  woven 
into  the  text  of  the  story  that  they 
cannot  be  separated.  Some  of  the 
highest  spiritual  and  moral  truths 
appeal  at  once  to  the  whole  nature 
of  man.  They  cannot  be  analyzed. 
They  are  not  separable  from  facts 
in  which  they  are  embodied.  In  the 
whole  story  there  is  often  a  con- 
vincing truth  which  cannot  easily 
be  detached  and  an  effort  to  make 
a  division  between  the  facts  and  the 
truth  they  teach  makes  the  facts 
dry  and  the  moral  spiritless.  Tack- 
ing a  moral  onto  the  end  of  every 
scripture  story  is  an  extreme  me- 
thod adopted  by  some  e,nthusiastic 
teachers.  When  the  moral  of  a 
story  is  plain  to  ordinary  intelli- 
gence it  is  better  to  let  it  stand 
clothed  with  the  facts  which  convey 
it.  Explaining  the  moral  of  a  story 
often  takes  away  from  it  the  force 
of  the  truth  it  teaches,  just  as  a 
joke  falls  flat  where  it  has  to  be  ex- 
plained. Too  much  analysis  in 
teaching  truth  removes  the  effects 
from  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
of  man  to  his  intellectual  domain. 
/.  M.  Tanner. 

Wandamere. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
attractive    pleasure    resorts    in    the 
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West  is  Wandamere.  Through  en- 
terprise and  pluck,  the  resort 
has  been  made  into  a  de- 
lightful playground  where  all 
kinds  of  clean,  moral  and  ex- 
hilarating entertainment  can  be 
found.  This  year  the  big  athletic 
field  and  the  fresh  water  bathing 
pool  are  to  be  the  new  features. 
There  will  be  many  minor  improve- 
ments that  will  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  forty  odd  acres  of  the  popu- 
lar place  of  amusement,  and  alto- 
gether, it  will  be  made  more  at- 
tractive and  modern  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  And  best  of  all, 
it  promises  to  be  a  place  to  which 
both  young  and  old  can  go  with 
perfect  safety.  The  management  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  stand 
taken  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  at  the  resort. 
They  should  certainly  have  at  least 
the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  are 
striving  for  clean  and  healthful 
amusements. 

Notes. 

The  Juvenile  committee  is  pleas- 
ed to  announce  that  Weber  stake 
is  the  first  stake  organization  to 
send  in  as  many  subscriptions 
for  the  /  vcnile  as  there  are 
outeers  and  teachers  enrolled  in  the 
stake.  The  reward  for  labor  i  s 
achievement. 

The  circulation  of  the  Juvenile  is 
increasing  rapidly.  But  we  want 
it  to  grow  still  faster.  Wc 
have  asked  that  the  number 
of  subscription.s  sent  in  from 
each  stake  shall  equal  the 
number  of  officers  and  teachers  in 
the  stake.  We  now  make  tJiis  offer: 
To  every  Sunrlay  School  that  sends 
in  as  many  subscriptions  to  the 
Juvenile  as   there   are   officers   and 


teachers  in  the  school,  we  will  give 
one  year's  subscription  to  the  mag- 
azine free. 

Everyone  who  has  seen  the  Juv- 
enile has  seen  and  admired  the 
artistic  photographs  of  the  historic 
Church  scenes  reproduced  in  it. 
These  pictures  have  won  praise 
everywhere.  Speaking  of  the  re- 
production of  the  Sacred  Grove,one 
man  said,  "Why,  it's  just  as  fine  as 
a  painting  of  one  of  the  old  mast- 
ers ;  in  fact,  the  effect  is  very  much 
like  that  of  oil  painting."  Now,  we 
have  secured  some  large  reproduc- 
tions of  these  already  famous  pho- 
tographs. They  are  just  the  thing 
to  hang  in  the  SuiTcIay  School,  or 
even  in  a  private  home.  Look  for 
the  descriptive  circular  which  is  be- 
ing mailed  to  you. 

This  month  presents  a  change  in 
our  management.  Brother  T.  Albert 
Hooper,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Deserct  News  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  secured  as 
business  manager  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  and  the  Deseret  Sunday 
school  Union  Book  Store,  Brother 
John  A.  Burt  having  resigned. 
Brother  Hooper  will  hereafter  take 
care  of  all  business  sent  either  to 
the  Juz'cuilc  Instructor  or  to  the 
Deseret    Sunday    School    Union. 

Sunday  School  teachers  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  they  can  now  se- 
cure at  the  D.  S.  S.  U.  Book  Store 
bound  volumes  of  the  Sunday 
School  Outlines.  These  volumes 
contain  all  the  lesson  outlines  for 
the  sixteen  years  of  Sunday  School 
work.  They  sell  at  eighty-five  cents 
i)Ound  in  cloth,  and  $1.10  in  limp 
leather. 


Sunday  School  Topics 


The  Juvenile. 

ELDER     PAVID    O.    MCKAY. 

In  Al^ril  Conference,    1908. 

Membership  in  the  Church  car- 
ries with  it  responsibiHty,  and  to 
those  wlio  are  called  to  preside  or  to 
act  as  officers  and  teachers  in  any 
organization  in  this  Church  there 
comes  great  responsibility.  The  loy- 
alty of  the  Sunday  School  workers 
has  been  commended  tonight,  and 
rightfully  so.  This  loyalty  seldom 
if  ever  is  questioned  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  schools.  They  are 
willing  to  carry  the  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  them  as  officers  and 
teachers  in  the  schools.  There  is 
one  responsibility,  however  that  it 
is  thought  well  to  mention  tonight, 
not  by  way  of  reproof,  more  by 
way  of  commendation.  We  have  a 
paper,  a  magazine,  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  Schools, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  home, 
and  for  the  advancement  and  inter- 
est of  the  child.  The  Juvenile  In- 
structor is  a  responsibility  of  the 
Sabbath  Schools,  not  an  unpleas- 
ant one,  it  is  to  be  hoped ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  for  those  who  are  immedi- 
ately connected  with  it.  There  is 
pleasure  in  the  work  of  issuing  that 
Juvenile,  not  so  much  in  the 
drudgery  part  of  it  as  in  the  assur- 
ance of  doing  good.  It  is  our  pa- 
■  per,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  offi- 
cer and  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School  will  feel  that  it  is  his  or  hers. 
That  responsibility  rests  upon  us, 
not  upon  the  general  board  alone, 
not  upon  the  stake  boards  alone, 
not  upon  the  local  boards  alone,  but 
upon'  all,  and  if  all  will  carry  it,  our 


paper  will  be  what  all  would  like  it 
to  be,  a  representative  paper  for  the 
home,  the  Sabbath  School,  and 
through  those  two  organizations, 
for  the  child.  It  is  asked  that  the 
subscription  list  equal  the  number 
of  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
schools.  If  this  number  be  secured 
our  paper  will  have  the  financial  aid 
that  it  needs.  Now  this  does  not 
mean  that  where  there  are  two  or 
three  teachers  in  the  same  family 
that  all  need  to  subscribe  for  the 
Juvenile.  One  perhaps  will  be  suf- 
ficient in  that  family,  but  the  sub- 
scribing for  that  one  magazine  does 
not  necessarily  take  the  responsibil- 
ity off  the  other  two  officers  or 
teachers  in  that  family.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  they  secure  some  sub- 
scription from  somebody  not  en- 
gaged in  Sunday  school  work.  Per- 
haps there  is  some  bachelor  in  the 
ward  who  knows  nothing  about  the 
Juvenile,  as  he  knows  nothing 
about  the  joys  of  married  life.  Sup- 
pose that  the  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
School,  a  young  lady,  secures  from 
this  man  a  subscription  for  the 
Juvenile.  If  he  could  not  read  it 
himself,  let  him  give  it  to  some  fam- 
ily where  there  are  four  or  five  or 
a  dozen  boys  and  girls  who  will  ap- 
preciate that  paper  coming  into  the 
home.  If  this  one  subscription 
should  be  secured,  good  mis- 
sionary work  will  be  done  to  two 
men,  excellent  missionary  work,  be- 
sides the  good  that  it  will  do  in  the 
home  where  those  little  tots  perhaps 
do  not  have  sufficient  literature  to 
keep  them  interested  and  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  the  Sunday 
School  movement.  Brethren  and 
sisters,  this  is  our  paper.     Let  us 
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learn  to  love  it.  It  is  hoped  that 
never  will  the  paper  become  a  bur- 
den upon  the  Sunda}-  School,  but 
that  it  will  be  something  beloved ; 
and  it  will  be  if  we  make  it  wor- 
thy of  admiration  and  the  love  of 
the  Sunday  School  worker.  Any 
man,  it  is  said,  will  ever  endure  a 
thing  he  loves ;  and  if '  we  can 
awaken  within  our  souls  a  warm 
feeling"  for  our  paper,  and  will  say 
something  for  it,  we  will  learn  to 
appreciate  it,  and  we  will  not  harm 
ourselves  in  any  way.  Let  us  stand 
by  the  Juvenile,  first,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  Sunday  School,  and 
the  Sunday  School  to  the  Church ; 
second,  because  it  is  ours,  and  we 
desire  to  make  it  worthy  of  the 
Sunday  School  union ;  and  third, 
because  the  children  need  it,  and 
the  teachers  need  it,  and  the  par- 
ents need  it  in  the  home. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  services,  the 
ushers  will  distribute  the  April 
number  of  the  Juvenile.  We  re- 
alize that  many  of  you  have  come 
from  your  homes,  and  have  not  seen 
this  issue.  Extra  numbers  were  is- 
sued, and  they  are  here  at  the  doors 
for  you  as  you  pass  out. 

Some  of  the  stakes  are  ahead  of 
their  subscription  list.  These  we 
heartily  commend.  Some  wards  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  number  that 
is  asked  from  those  wards.  We 
commend  them,  and  ask  that  the 
other  stakes  carry  their  share  of 
the  responsibility,  that  superintend- 
ents will  ])Ut  forth  a  little  effort  to 
see  that  the  stake  boards  do  the 
same,  and  that  those  boards  in  turn 
see  that  each  superintendent  carries 
his  responsibility,  and  that  eaclj 
superintendent  sees  to  it  that  his  of- 
ficers and  teachers  carry  the  respon- 
sibility that  rests  upon  them.  That 
is  a  simple  matter.  The  responsi- 
bility   of    the    menibei-ship    of    the 


Church  Sunday  Schools  rests  upon 
the  general  board.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  subscription  list  in  a 
stake  rests  upon  the  stake  board 
The  subscription  list  in  the  ward 
rests  upon  the  superintendent  and 
his  teachers,  and  the  responsibility 
of  at  least  one  subscription  rests 
upon  every  officer  and  teacher  in 
the  Church.  We  hope  that  through 
the  unity  of  effort  our  paper  will 
be  a  blessing  to  all ;  that  it  may  be 
such  I  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 

Convention  of   Sunday  Schools  in 
Newca^le  Conference. 

From  the  Millennial  Star. 

A  most  successful  convention  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Newcas- 
tle conference  was  held  at  Middles- 
borough,  on  Monday,  the  2nd  inst. 

The  convention  was  divided  into 
five  departments — Primary,  First 
Intermediate,  Theological  and  Su- 
perintendents', each  presided  over 
by  a  competent  instructor, 

Elder  Kirkup  conducted  the  ex- 
ercises in  the  Superintendents'  de- 
partment and,  among  many  others, 
gave  the  following  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  his  fellow-workers  :  Make 
your  schoolroom  as  attractive  as 
possible.  Go  to  your  schools  with 
a  cheerful  heart  and  a  glad  counte- 
nance. Always  be  there  a  little 
ahead  of  time  and  receive  officers, 
teachers  and  pupils  with  a  pleasant 
"Good  morning"  or  "Good  after- 
noon," and  a  hearty  handshake. 
Strive  to  be  exemplary ;  or,  in  other 
words.  "Be  what  you  would  have 
your  pupils  become."  Think  of  vour 
school  (luring  the  week  and  plan  for 
its  welfare.  Know  vour  school  in 
every  department.  Let  your  as- 
sistants share  the  responsibility  of 
governing  the   school.        See    that 
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teachers  visit  the  homes  of  absen- 
tees and  labor  with  tliem  to  attend 
school  rcfjnlarly.  Hold  officers'  and 
teachers'  niccting:s  frequently.  Give 
instruction  when  necessary,  but  do 
not  talk  of  individual  faults  before 
others.  Let  love  and  wisdom  guide 
vou  in  all  your  labors. 

The  attendance  at  the  afternoon 
session  was  even  larger  than  that  of 
the  morning.  After  the  opening  ex- 
ercises, President  Penrose  delivered 
an  excellent,  inspiring  discourse  on 
the  "Importance  of  Sunday  School 
Work."  No  teacher,  he  said,  can 
fully  estimate  the  amount  of  good 
he  or  she  is  doing  in  Sunday 
School ;  eternity  will  show  the  re- 
sults. There  is  no  more  important 
part  of  the  great  latter-day  work 
than  that  of  teaching  the  youth  of 
Zion.  By  revelation  the  Lord  had 
counseled  parents  in  Zion  and  in  all 
her  stakes  to  teach  their  children 
the  first  principles  of  the  gospel. 
When  Sunday  School  teachers  are 
called  to  this  work  they  share  in  the 
responsibility.  Teach  faith,  said  the 
president.  Plant  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children,  so  that  they  will 
grow  up  with  a  living  faith  and 
confidence  in  God.  Teach  them  the 
first  principles  and  ordiances  of  the 
gospel,  so  that  when  the  time  ar- 
rives for  them  to  be  baptized  and 
confirmed  members  of  the  Church 
they  can  receive  these  ordinances 
-  intelligently.  The  calling  of  a  kin- 
dergarten teacher  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  a  theological  class 
teacher.  Teachers  ought  to  be  se- 
lected according  to  their  qualifica- 
tions. They  ought  to  be  exemplars, 
and  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  observe  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  honest, 
truthful  and  virtuous,  and  to  respect 
the  rights  of  other  children. 

There  are  nine  Sunday  Schools  in 


the  Newcastle  conference,  almost  all 
of  them  fully  organized.  There  are 
69  officers  and  teachers,  9  kinder- 
garten pupils,  110  primary  pupils, 
80  first  intermediate  pupils,  23  sec- 
ond intermediate  pupils,  and  125  in 
the  higher  department ;  total  num- 
ber of  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils, 
414.  There  are  72  pupils  neither  of 
whose  parents  belong  to  the  Church 
and  47  one  of  whose  parents  belong 
to  the  Church.  There  were  405 
school  sessions  held  last  year.  Av- 
erage attendance  of  officers  84.5  per 
cent ;  of  pupils,  75.8  per  cent ;  86  per 
cent  of  the  officers  and  77  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  observe  the  Word  of 
Wisdom ;  86  per  cent  of  the  officers 
observe  the  law  of  tithing.  Officers 
and  teachers'  meetings  are  held 
monthly  in  most  of  the  branches. 
The  schools  generally  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition. 

Leonidas  S.  Mecham, 

Clerk  of  Conference. 

Boys'  Chorus. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  Board  made 
a  special  eff^ort  to  encourage  the  or- 
ganization and  training  of  boys' 
choruses  in  the  Sunday  Schools.  A 
Ijoys'  chorus  was  made  one  of  the 
special  numbers  for  each  ward  and 
stake  Sunday  School  Conference ; 
but  except  in  a  few  instances,  the 
suggestion  was  either  entirely  ig- 
nored or  else  the  choristers  felt  that 
the  work  was.  too  much  for  them. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Sunday  Schools  are  the 
losers  by  not  adopting  the  General 
Board's  plan.  And  what  other 
schools  have  lost  was  made  plain 
at  the  last  General  Conference  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
when  a  chorus  of  boys  from  the 
Twenty-seventh  ward  showed  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  hard  work 
and  intelligent  leadership.    It  is  ad- 
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mitted  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  to 
interest  a  boy  in  singing.  He  has  got 
an  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  "gir" 
ish"  to  sing.  Once  get  this  idea  out 
of  his  head  however,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  to- 
wards success. 

We  print  in  this  number  a  picture 
of  the  Twenthy-seventh  ward  Boys' 
Chorus,  and  if  any  one  is  doubtful 
about  the  "manliness"  of  singing, 
let  him  examine  the  picture.  Is 
there  a  "sissy"  in  the  group?  If  so, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
him.  The  fact  is,  singing  is  a  very 
iieathful  exercise  and  tends  to  de- 
velop the  lungs  and  to  induce  prop- 
er breathing — a  vital  but  fearful- 
ly neglected  function.  Singing  will 
also  cultivate  a  love  for  poetry, 
good  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
will  assist  in  getting  a  little  of  the 
roughness  out  of  a  boy's  nature. 
Of  course,  care  must  be  used  in 
the  training  of  the  boys'  choruses. 
Their  voices  must  not  be  forced  ; 
songs  should  be  sung  easily  within 
the  range  of  all.  Many  good  voices 
have  indeed  been  ruined  bv  un- 
wise forcing:  but  this  danger 
should  not  prevent  the  work  of 
training  the  boys  to  sing. 

In    llie   sectarian    cliurches,   both 
in    Knropc   and    in    America,    boys' 


choirs  are  specially  trained  and 
form  interesting  and  beautiful  fea- 
tures of  the  services.  And  no  wond- 
er !  There  is  something  in  all  child- 
ren's voices,  and  especially  boys, 
that  touches  us  to  the  quick,  our 
hearts  are  melted,  just  as  they  were 
at  the  last  Conference  when  these 
Twenty-seventh  ward  boys  showed 
what  could  be  done  by  earnest  ef- 
fort and  an  honest  trial.    G.  D.  P. 

Superintendents'   Department. 

SUNDAVrSCHOOL  CONVENTIONS. 

Never  before,  perhaps  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  have  there  been 
so  many  changes  in  one  year 
among  officers  and  teachers  in  the 
-Sundav  School,  as  there  were  in 
1907.  ' 

iCotwithstanding  tliis,  the  mem- 
bership was  increased  by  an  added 
enrollment  of  11,600.  The  increase 
alone  makes  an  army  of  great  im- 
portance. But  this  number  may  be 
multiplied  thirteen  times  and  then 
it  will  not  include  all  the  member- 
ship of  the  schools — an  army 
which,  if  marched  single  file  two 
feet  apart,  would  make  a  column 
sixty  miles  long.  Nearly  all  in  this 
phalanx  are  raw  recruits,  waiting 
to  be  trained  Id  fight   in  Ihc  liattlc 
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of  Righteousness.  The  officers  and 
tcacliers  retained,  and  the  several 
tlioiisand  new  ones  added  to  the 
instruclincj  force  by  the  recent 
changes,  liave  the  responsibiHty  of 
providing  for  these  160,000  Sun- 
day School  meniliers. 

In  order  that  the  best  methods 
of  training  and  providing  may  be 
known  by  all  the  stakes  in  the 
Church,  District  and  Stake  conven- 
tions have  been  appointed.  These 
will  be  helpful  to  all,  especially  so 
to  the  officers  and  teachers  who 
have  but  recently  Ijeen  called  to  the 
work.  The  exchange  of  ideas 
among  the  different  stakes  thus 
brought  in  closer  contact  with  each 
other  must  inevitably  result  in  gen- 
eral improvement.  The  carefully 
prepared  papers  on  timely  topics, 
followed  by  free  and  open  discus- 
sions will  be  sources  of  rich  in- 
struction. Unity  of  effort,  better 
dscipline,  more  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  and  advance  of  general 
Sunday  School  workers  will  in- 
evitably result  from  these  conven- 
tions. 

Realizing  these  benefits,  the 
Stake  Superintendencies  in  special 
meeting,  Sunday  morning,  April  5, 
1908,  voted  unanimously  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  make  arrangements, 
and  to  prepare  programs  as  sug- 
gested by  the  General  Board. 

Now  in  order  that  the  greatest 
possiblegood  may  accrue  from  the 
conventions,  it  is  necessary  that  not 
only  the  Stake  Board,  but  also  the 
local  Superintendencies  and  Boards 
enter  into  the  work  with  enthus- 
iasm. Much  depends  upon  the  Zi'ay 
local  Superintendents  "go  at  this."" 
A  half  hearted  announcement  fol- 
lowed by  slovenly  preparation  will 
hnpare  the  success  of  any  undertak- 
mg.  Let  no  Superintendent  be 
guilty  of  these  evils.  Energy  and 
indomitable   perseverance    wi'll    al- 


ways succeed — they  will  turn  even 
failure  into  success. 

Superintendents,  everywhere,  let 
us  put  energy  into  our  work  and 
determine  to  make  these  conven- 
tions profitable.  We  can  do  this, 

(1)  By  feeling  the  need  of 
them. 

(2)  By  local  Boards  working  in 
liarmony  with  the  Stake  Boards, 
and  Stake  Boards  with  the  General 
Board. 

(3)  By  seeing  that  the  attend- 
ance of  officers  and  teachers  crowd 
the  100  per  cent  mark. 

(4)  By  preparing  well,  parts 
assigned. 

If  all  workers  will  heed  these 
few  suggestions,  our  schools,  dur- 
ing 1908,  will  show  not  only  the 
largest  attendance  in  their  history, 
but  also  the  most  efficient  work. 

Parents'  Department. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
Class  Supervisors  and  all  others 
connected  with  Parents'  Class  work 
to  the  value  of  the  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor as  a  means  of  instruction  in 
this  most  important  branch  of  Sun- 
day School  work.  In  every  number 
of  this  publication  will  be  found 
items  of  interest  and  instruction  to 
all  Sunday  School  workers  and 
especially  so  is  this  true  of  the  Par- 
ent's Class  Department.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  columns  of 
the  Instructor  will  be  of  little  value 
to  those  it  is  intended  for  except  it 
is  read  and  understood  by  them.  We 
therefore  urge  stake  workers  and 
^^'ard  Supervisors  to  make  more 
use  of  the  Juvenile  in  spreading 
among  those  interested  the  infor- 
mation the  General  Board  desires 
to  convev.  If  this  is  done  not  only 
will  the  Parents'  Class  work  grow 
more  quickly  but  the  labor  of  those 
having  this  departinent  in  charge 
will  be  made  lisrhter  from  the  fact 
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tliat  answering  questions  through 
the  mail  will  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. Stake  workers  should  have 
the  Jut'Cnilc  Instructor  at  Union 
meetings  so  that  should  there  be 
anything  of  interest  to  impart  to 
the  ward  supervisos  it  can  be  read 
and  all  can  understand  what  is  re- 
quired of  them.  Ward  supervisors 
should  present  to  their  classes  such 
items  of  interest  as  appear  from 
time  to  time,  that  all  may  have  the 
information  quickly  and  govenj 
themselves  accordingly. 

A  word  to  stake  supervisors. 
Brethren  and  sisters  don't  fail  to 
attend  your  Stake  Union  meetings 
fully  prepared  to  do  the  work  re- 
quired of  you.  So  much  depends  on 
your  efforts  that  we  cannot  urge 
you  too  strongly  to  perform  your 
part  well.  Ward  supervisors  every- 
where are  asking,  how  shall  I  con- 
duct my  class  to  make  it  successful  ? 
How  can  I  get  the  parents  interest- 
ed ?  These  and  kindred  questions 
are  being  asked  on  all  sides  and  the 
stake  supervisor  is  the  person  and 
the  Union  meeting  the  place  that 
the  ward  supervisors  are  looking  to 
for  help  to  enable  them  to  success- 
fully overcome  the  obstacles  that 
confront  them.  Stake  supervisors, 
the  General  Board  will  help  you  all 
they  can  but  as  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  meet  with  you  often  the 
help  you  receive  will  have  to  cnmc 
through  the  source  indicated  rit  the 
commencement  of  the  article. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to 
the  manner  the  lessons  in  Parent  and 
rhild  are  being  handled.  We  find 
1)V  observation  that  some  supervis- 
ors feel  that  each  lesson  should  b? 
finished  at  one  session  of  the  class 
and  act  accrinlinclv.  Ihcrcforo,  nn 
matter  what  the  status  of  the  reci- 
tation may  be  at  the  close  of  the 
Sunday  session  it  is  considered  fin- 
ished and  next  Sundav  the  next 
lesson  in  order  i-^  taken  n|i.     Olher 


supervisors,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinue the  same  lesson  Sunday  after 
Sunday  until  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject commences  to  wane.  We  deem 
either  of  these  extremes  harmful 
and  suggest  the  happy  medium  as  a 
better  plan.  There  is  no  lesson 
among  the  thirty  in  "Parent  and 
Child,"  than  can  be  disposed  of  in 
one  Sunday,  that  is,  if  justice  is 
done  to  it.  In  each  lesson  there 
are  from  five  to  seven  propositions 
given  for  discussion  and  in  each  of 
these  there  is  food  for  abundant 
thought,  and,  as  the  time  for  class 
work  is  usually  forty-five  minutes  to 
one  hour  it  is  evident  that  one 
Sunday  morning  is  not  sufficient 
time  to  thoroughly  digest  the  sub- 
ject matter;  further,  no  lesson 
should  be  left  until  the  class  mem- 
bers feel  satisfied  that  they  have 
received  al  the  good  from  the  lesson 
that  is  was  intended  to  impart,  when 
this  is  accomplished  then  the  lesson 
should  be  left  and  the  class  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  on  to  the  next  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  after  a  lesson 
has  had  due  consideration  it  is  not 
[irudent  to  still  continue  the  study 
thereof,  because,  as  before  stated, 
l)y  so  doing  interest  may  perhaps 
conunence  to  wane  and  the  class  be- 
come restive.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  state  that  in  most  places  the 
class  work  is  what  it  should  be,  but, 
we  ask  the  supervisors  to  stay  close 
to  the  line  of  Parent  and  Child  for 
the  mission  of  the  Parents'  Class 
work  is  to  benefit  the  Parent,  the 
Child  and  the  Ilome.  Use  your 
best  effiirts  in  the  direction  pointed 
nut  and  don't  drift  into  Theological 
i)r  Philosophical  discussions. 

Theological  Department. 

A.SSI(;\MF..\T    or    TOPICS. 

The  assignment  of  topics  t<i  in- 
dividual memliers  of  the  class  is 
all-important.  Care  should  l)c  exer- 
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cised  that  no  favond  or  distinguish- 
ed few  are  selected  to  the  neglect 
of  the  many.  The  subject  of  the 
lesson  as  a  whole  should  he  assign- 
ed to  the  class  or  department  as 
the  case  may  be.  Assignments  to 
individual  workers  should  be  made 
as  special  appointments — the  ap- 
pointees to  be  regarded  solely  as 
leaders    in    the    dscussion. 

The  leader, — dn  other  words,  ihe 
stake  officer  in  charge — should 
come  to  the  Union  fully  prepared  to 
direct  or  suggest  as  the  occasion 
may  demand.  He  should  be  the 
best  prepared  of  all  present  as  to 
the    lessons    concerned. 

The  Union  session,  as  to  each 
department,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  model  class  exercise,  in  which 
the  appointed  leader  teaches  a  class. 
Such  a  conception  is  disproved  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Union  meeting 
three  lessons  are  to  be  considered 
and  outlined  in  the  time  usually  al- 
lotted to  one  in  the  regular  Sunday 
School  class. 

Department  work  in  Union  meet- 
ings is  to  be  devoted  to  general 
treatment  of  the  lessons  for  the 
ensuing  month,  with  due  regard  to 
and  proper  emphasis  of  the  leading 
principles  involved  in  the  lesson  un- 
der consideration. 

In  Union  sessions  of  the  de- 
partments attention  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  general  purpose  or  aim  of 
the  course.  Thus,  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Department,  for  example,  in 
the  fourth  year  course,  under  the 
lesson  "Authority  in  the  Ministry," 
the  general  aim  or  purpose  is  the 
instilling  of  the  great  truth  that 
divine  commission  is  essential  to 
divine  recognition  of  official  acts. 

The  general  purpose  of  the 
course  should  never  be  forgotten  in 
any  endeavor  to  impress  some 
specific  or  minor  aim  in  the  par- 
ticular lesson. 

As    to    assignments    of    topics — 


the  main  subject  should  be  assign- 
ed to  the  class  as  a  whole.  Special 
subjects  may  be  assigned  to  indi- 
viduals with  the  expressed  under- 
standing that  all  members  are  to 
study  the  subject  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  same  or  to  an- 
swer  questions    thereon. 

Avoid  assignments  in  which  one 
or  two  are  charged  with  the  duty  bf 
study  and  preparation,  while  the 
rest  of  the  class  are  free  to  neglect. 
In  the  assignment  of  topics  to  in- 
dividuals for  specal  study  let  the 
assignments  show  a  proper  order 
of  sequence.  Do  not  assign  sub- 
jects to  individual  members  of  your 
classes  in  a  haphazard  way.  Rem- 
ember that  every  lesson  should  be 
a  unit  in  itself. 

In  assigning  subjects  or  topics 
it  may  be  well  to  specify  or  limit 
the  time  of  presentation.  Without 
the  safeguard  of  limitation  a  speak- 
er may  occupy  the  time  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  another. 

In  all  your  assignments  let  or- 
der prevail. 

Second  Intermediate  Department. 

A  class  of  Second  Intermediate 
pupils  facing  the  teacher  presents 
a  most  interesting  study.  He  has 
before  him  boys  and  girls  who  are 
beginning  fully  to  realize  their  in- 
dividuality, whose  true  feelings  and 
natures  are  striving  to  assert  them- 
selves, and,  unconscious  though 
they  certainly  are  of  the  fact,  at  no 
time  in  their  lives  have  they  reallv 
stood  more  in  need  of  the  guiding- 
hand  and  careful  discipline  of  those 
who  understand  them  and  who 
possess  the  patience  to  continue  kind 
under  circumstances  that  may  ap- 
pear too  trying  for  the  exercise  of 
such  a  virtue. 

The  Second  Intermediate  teacher 
must  not  have  his  mind  too  much 
on  the  boy  as  he  appears  at  pres- 
ent, who  might  well  be  likened  to 
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a  piece  of  statuary  in  the  crudest 
stage  of  its  development,  but  which 
under  the  careful  and  skilled  hand 
of  the  sculptor  is  yet  to  become  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  bringing  joy  to 
all  who  behold  it.  Let  the  mind 
sometimes  leave  the  restless,  inat- 
tentive class  of  the  present  to  go 
forward  to  the  stalwart  men  and 
women  of  the  future,  doing  servic-j 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  seeds  you  may  now 
be  planting,  and  which  you  some- 
times now  feel  are  falling  upon 
very  stony  ground. 

To  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is 
given  the  joy  of  awakening  in  many 
a  boy  or  girl  the  spiritual  or  inner 
life,  and  at  this  age,  more  than  at 
any  other,  can  impressions  be  made 
upon  the  pupils  that  will  endure 
throughout  life,  for  they  are  now 
overflowing  wth  energy  and  un- 
tried effort  that  needs  direction, 
and  that  they  themselves  fail  to 
comprehend. 

If  a  teacher  can  succeed  in  hav- 
ing pupils  of  this  age  regular  in 
their  attendance  at  Sunday  School 
he  certainly  has  cause  for  encour- 
agement. On  him  then  rests  the 
duty  of  making  the  class  so  interest- 
ing that  not  one  will  stay  away 
without  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  a 
longing  to  be  in  his  place  in  the 
■class.  Let  a  feeling  of  loving  kind- 
ness pervade  the  very  atmosphere 
of  the  class ;  let  the  same  be  encour- 
aged between  the  pupils,  and  let  no 
doubt  ever  come  as  to  its  being  an 
attrilnitc  of  the  teacher. 

Tlie  pupils  in  the  Second  Inter- 
mediate may  be  treated  as  being 
able  to  take  the  class  work  in  their 
own  hands,  so  to  spL\'ik.  with  the 
teacher  as  a  wise  sui)ervisor. 
They  enjoy  tin-  feeling  of  giving 
rather  than  receiving,  and  thev  are 
interested  in  the  brioks  themselves 
ratlier  than  seeing  tlimi  in  tli,' 
hands  of  the   teaclicr.     Tlie\-     arc 


capable  of  taking  part  in  the  lesson 
and  will  enjoy  doing  so  if  directed 
aright.  The  teacher  can  show  them 
how  to  study,  and  how  to  get  the 
best  thought  out  of  the  lesson  in 
hand.  A  well  directed  >diicussion 
will  be  found  very  profitable,  where 
questions  are  asked  and  answered 
intelligently  upon  the  subject  of  the 
day.  The  text  should  become  fam- 
iliar in  all  the  fulness  of  its  mean- 
ing. The  pupils  should  go  to  the 
books  for  it  themselves,  and  learn 
to  love  the  source  of  the  lesson 
as  well  as  the  lesson  itself.  Any 
helps  that  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
such  as  maps,  charts,  pictures  of 
persons  or  of  places  to  be  studied, 
etc.,  will  all  go  to  make  the  lesson, 
with  the  characters  and  places  men- 
tioned in  it,  more  real  and  fascin- 
ating. 

A  mere  going  over  the  lesson 
with  the  thought  in  mind  of  get- 
ting through  with  it  might  be 
likened  to  the  formal  introduction 
we  receive  on  meeting  a  stranger. 
We  have  just  met  him  and  nothing 
more ;  we  soon  forget  him  if  our 
acquaintance  extends  no  further, 
and  yet  in  him  may  lie  the  very 
qualities  that  we  admire  in  a  friend 
and  which  would  help  us  in  onr 
lives.  It  would  take  a  close  ac- 
quaintance for  us  to  become  aware 
of  his  character  and  what  it  holds 
for  us.  So  with  the  lesson,  it  must 
be  to  the  pupil  something  that  has 
life  and  meaning,  and  then  it  does 
its  work — the  picture  of  it  is  for- 
ever impressed,  to  be  brought  forth 
when  needed,  just  as  tlie  photo- 
grapher can  bring  from  his  plates 
the  imjjressions  that  have  once  been 
well  made  there. 

Stories  may  be  used  as  a  charm- 
ing means  of  developing  the  lesson, 
if  we  are  sure  they  do  develop  it, 
otherwise  tJiey  had  better  be  left 
untcild,  for  the  lesson  and  its  truths 
should  be  the  first  and  last  impres- 
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Sion  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
pupils.  If  the  class  really  enjoys 
the  storv  the  wise  teacher  will 
search  diligently  to  find  one  that 
will  illustrate  and  impress  the 
truths  he  has  sought  to  teach.  They 
are  to  be  had,  but  requre  careful 
thought  as  to  their  fitness,  and 
must  never  be  of  the  haphazard 
sort  that  come  from  a  nervous  de- 
sire to  fill  up  spare  time. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  al- 
ways suggest  to  the  teacher  earn- 
estly seeking  its  aid,  through 
study  and  faith,  many  things  thnt 
will  help  him  and  make  his  work  a 
pleasure  indeed,  when  perhaps 
looking  at  his  task  by  the  aid  of 
any  other  light  the  duty  placed  up- 
on him  might  not  appear  so 
pleasant. 

First      Intermediate     Department. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    A    SUNDAY 
SCHOOL    TEACHER. 

In  every  phase  of  life,  nothing 
ever  has  or  can  be  accomplished, 
unless  resposibility  is  first  assumed. 
We  have  but  to  glance  at  the 
biographies  of  great  men  to  find 
that  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men, inventors,  artists  and  think- 
ers, owe  their  success  to  constant 
application  to  a  great  responsibility 

The  subject  of  responsibility  of 
a  Sunday  School  teachel"  is  by  far 
the  most' important  in  the  successor 
failure  of  a  school,  and  when  lencr- 
ers  realize  and  feel  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  importance,  when  a  little 
child  is  placed  under  their  guid- 
ance, then  will  the  Sunday  School 
class  be  nearing  perfection. 

By  taking  the  position  of  a  teach- 
er, the  responsibility  is  voluntarily 
assumed.  Every  teacher  is  fearful- 
ly accountable  for  what  he  does  or 
does  not  do.  Just  as  true  as  it  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  to 


guide  the  mind  aright — just  as  true 
is  it  the  most  deplora1)le  thing  to 
lead  it  astray.  He  who  attempts 
the  work,  whether  thoughtlessly  or 
seriously,  incurs  all  responsibility  of 
success  or  failure. 

The  first  intermediate  depart- 
ment no  doubt  has  the  largest  num- 
be  oi  children  throughout  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  why?  These  child- 
ren are  at  an  age  when  their  char- 
acters must  be  established.  It  is 
in  the  young  child  where  lasting 
impressions  are  made,  and  life-long 
habits  acquired,  and  their  every  day 
lives  with  little  cares  and  duties  af- 
ford many  avenues  of  approach. 
They  are  at  an  age  when  they  love 
to  come  to  Sunday  School — full  of 
curiosity,  starving  for  knowledge, 
and  starving  for  spiritual  develop- 
ment, because  their  souls  are  as 
pure  and  tender  as  the  finest  plant. 

If  one  leaf  on  that  plant  is  al- 
lowed to  wither  and  dry,  who  must 
he  held  accountable.  They  are  holy 
temples  of  God,  and  he  has  gfiven 
them  to  us  to  keep  holy.  They  must 
be  protected  from  every  rough  and 
rude  impression,  every  touch  of  the 
unfit,  for  the  slightest  touch,  sound 
or  look  will  often  inflict  the  deepest 
cuts. 

The  care  of  a  child's  higher  feel- 
ing, disposition  and  ideas,  no  doubt 
belongs  to  the  most  important  but 
most  difficult  part  of  his  nature,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  teachci 
to  exercise  too  much  skill  in  the 
training.  Then  if  a  teacher  fully 
realizes  his  position  of  trust  and 
ofttimes  feels  the  class  is  not  a 
success,  where  will  the  fault  be 
looked  for,  in  the  child  or  in  him- 
self? Children  are  natural  imitators 
and  reflectors.  They  unconsciously 
give  back  to  a  teacher  what  he  is 
and  what  he  does,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  unquestionable  example  and 
thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of 
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a  teacher.  This  gives  indespensible 
qualit)' — self-control,  and  when  a 
teacher  has  perfect  control  of  self, 
then  can  others  be  controlled. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question — 
What  is  a  thorough  preparation? 
Does  a  teacher  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  by  reading  the  text  of  a 
lesson   alone  ? 

Often  when  mere  historical  facts 
are  being  recited.and  children  seem 
somewhat  restless  is  it  realized  that 
these  active  little  minds  before  us 
are  yearning  perhaps  for  more 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  a  peo 
pie,  some  illustration  or  compar- 
ison which  will  probably  bring- 
down the  lesson  to  the  lives  of  the 
children?  No  doubt  these  facts  can 
only  be  obtained  by  additional  re- 
search and  this  is  of  vital  import- 
ance, because  without  thorough 
preparation,  of  the  lesson,  absolute 
control  cannot  be  had.  Throughout 
the  presentation,  some  truth  must 
be  established,  but  only  through  the 
teachers  absolute  belief  and  appli- 
cation to  himself.  By  the  applica- 
tion, the  appeal  is  made  to  the 
child's  own  life.  He  can  be  reached 
in  his  home,  on  the  playground,  at 
school  and  church,  on  the  streets, 
and  in  all  his  every  day  walk- 
through life.  Every  teacher  should 
be  well  versed  in  human  nature,  in 
order  to  know  just  the  avenuci  of 
approach. 

Not  only  is  it  indispensible  for  a 
teacher  to  have  absolute  knowkcgc 
of  the  lesson,  songs,  etc.,  but  also 
a  perfect  confidence  in  "self." 

The  Sunday  School  is  certaiii'y 
no  place  for  one  without  firm  prin- 
ciple. His  example  in  everything 
before  the  children  .should  be  fron- 
the  purity  of  his  .soul.  If  he  loves 
the  truth  and  ever  speaks  it — if  he 
is  ever  frank  and  sincere,  if  in  a 
word  he  shows  he  has  a  tender 
conscience,  if  he  is  always  punctual, 
active,    neat    in    appearance,    gentle 


and  mild,  regular  in  his  habits,  and 
attentive  to  details,  what  an  in- 
fluence does  he  e.xert  upon  the  im- 
pressible minds  under  his  guidance' 
How  children  observe  a  consistent 
course  of  example,  and  how  great 
will  be  its  silent  prayer  upon  the 
formation  of  their  character.  Too 
many  teachers  accept  positions  wlio 
are  not  aware  of  their  own  weak- 
ness and  faults,  and  never  exer- 
cise a  single  thought  of  their  in- 
fluence before  the  chiluien.  Let 
such  examine  themselves  and  ask 
the  question — Am  I  qualified  to  be 
responsible  ? 

To  have  absolute  control  of 
one's  self  and  a  class,  the 
phyisical  conditions  of  a  room 
must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  well  established 
that  the  effect  of  the  body  upon  the 
mind  is  not  generally  appreciated. 
.A.  sound  mind  can  work  freely  only 
when  the  body  is  at  ease,  and  the 
soul  speaks  through  the  body.  Try 
for  a  moment  to  think  intently 
upon  some  difficult  subject  with 
your  body  in  a  cramped  or  relaxed 
position.  The  thought  must  also 
he  cramped.  Too  many  disorderly 
and  uncontrollable  classes  have  re- 
sulted from  neglect  in  a  room. 
Sometimes  the  result  from  too  long 
confinement  in  one  position,  over 
e.xcitement,  breathing  bad  air,  the 
room  beng  kept  too  warm  or  too 
cold,  insufficient  light,  children  be- 
ing allowed  to  stand  in  a  bent-over 
position.  The  teacher  here  again 
is  responsible.  l<"rom  a  knowledge 
of  what  his  human  system  can  bear, 
lie  is  bound  to  be  evei*  watchful  of 
tlie  children. 

W  lien  a  teacher  fully  realizes  a 
responsibility  of  children  who  come 
to  him  for  guidance,  is  it  right  for 
the  interest  in  children  to  end  there. 
Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  num- 
bers orf  chldren  who  have  never 
l;een  inside  of  a  Sumlav  School  to- 
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be  taupflit  that  reverence,  and  re- 
ceive (livine  intluence.  It  is  to  such 
cases  that  energy  sliould  be  extend- 
ed. Let  us  remember  the  garden- 
er who  neglected  his  pear  tree,  and 
after  it  liad  become  unsightly  and 
iuifruitful,  tried  to  graft  it  with 
a  wholesome  fruit.  It  had  been 
neglected  too  long.  The  fruit  which 
it  bore  after  grafting  was  still  bit- 
ter and  sour.  It  should  be  every 
teacher's  duty  to  seek  out  the 
neglected  ones  at  an  early  age  and 
arouse  their  interest.  If  we  have 
system  but  variety  in  our  work, 
some  way  can  be  found  to  reacii 
even  the  most  wayward.  The  child 
comes  with  a  desire  for  advance- 
ment kindled  in  him,  because  he  is 
lead  to  compare  with  a  desire  to  do 
right — the  highest  and  holiest  mo- 
tive of  human  action,  because  God 
has  implanted  in  every  child  a  con- 
science and  he  should  use  it  to  reg- 
ulate his  conduct;  and  a  desire  to 
be  useful.  We  were  all  placed  upon 


the  earth  to  help  the  world,  and  the 
small  child  can  early  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  living  for  some  pur- 
pose— what  joy  could  be  more  wel- 
come to  a  teacher  than  to  feel  and 
see  in  the  future  that  his  influence 
had  been  a  stinuilant  for  some  great 
work.  This  could  be  realized  only 
1  y  a  teacher's  feeling  his  responsi- 
!  ility  of  pupils  and  his  accounta- 
l.ility  to  God. 

Let  all  teachers  study  the  little 
child's  heart  by  their  own,  find  the 
avenues  of  the  afTections.  study  the 
higher  motives  whicli  ennoble  the 
soul,  cultivate  a  purity  which  can 
allure  the  wayward  and  by  constant 
example,  hold  them.  And  how  can 
all  these  things  be  done?  Only  by 
seeking  constantly  that  divine  di- 
rection from  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
who  never  witholds  His  wisdom 
from  an  honest  inquirer,  can  any 
teacher  be  qualified  for  the  respon- 
sible position. 


Pleasantries. 


A    STUDY   FROM    NATURE. 


Man's  a  little  chunk  of  ice; 

Woman  is  the  sun;  she  lets_ 
Herself  beam  on  him.   How  nice 

And  soft  he  gets ! 

A  lady's  limit. 

"How  long  did  the  fight  with  your 
husband  last?" 

"About  tin  minutes,  yer  Honor.  Sure 
no  lady  would  keep  at  it  any  longer." 

4N   RUSSIA. 

"Ever  been  in  Siberia?'  'asked  the  re- 
porter. 

"Er — yes,"  answered  the  distinguished 
Russian  refugee.  "I  took  a  knouting 
there  last  summer." — Tit-Bits. 


She  (in  a  friendly  tone) — By  the  way, 


are  you  going  to  take  supper  anywhere 
tomorrow  evening? 

He  (eagerly)— Why,  no— not  that  I 
know  of. 

She  (serenely) — My!  won't  you  be 
hungry  the  next  morning. —  Yale  Record. 

A  SOLEMN   MOMENT. 

The  mountainous  waves  threatened  to 
engulf  the  struggling  ship  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  captain  ordered  a  bo.x  of 
sky-rockets  and  flares  brought  to  the 
rail  ,and  with  his  own  hands  ignited 
them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  make 
known  his  distress  to  some  passing  ship. 

Amid  the  rocket's  red  glare  a  tall, 
thin,  austere  individual  made  his  way  to 
the  rail  and  reproved  the  captain  as 
follows : 

■  (^aptain,  I  must  protest  against  this 
unseemly  bravado.  We  are  now  facing 
death.  This  is  no  time  for  a  celebration." 
Ererybody's. 


SAWS 


The  largest  Saw  Manufacturing  Plant  in  the  world  and  its 
TRADE  MARK — emblematic  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  high  reputation  for  Quality,  Workmanship  and  Utility 
has  been  built. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc., 

KiYSTONE  SAW,  TOOL,   STEEL  &  FILE  WORKS. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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OF  EARLY  CHURCH  HIS- 
TORY SUBJECTS,  (20x24  in.) 
FRAMED  OR  UNFRAMFD. 
WRITE  US  FOR  DESCRIP- 
TION AND  PRICES.  THEY 
SHOULD  BE  ON  THE  WALLS 
OF  EVERY  MEETINGHOUSE 
AND  EVERY  HOME.  TO  RE 
HAD  ONLY  AT  THE 


X=RAY   CANNOT   EXPLODE 


I  Is  R^uaranteed    to  po  twice  as  far  as 

I  paste  or  liquid   polishes.      X-RAV   is 

I  most  easily    applied,  gives   a    quick, 

I  brilliant  lustre,  and 


DOES  NOT  BURN  OFF. 


X-RAY       THE  BE^T  STOVE  POLISH 

X-RAY  shines  quickest. 
X-RAY  shines  brightest. 
X-RAY  lasts  longest. 
X-RAY  cannot  catch  fire. 

XRAY   IS  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  STOVE  POLISH 

Is  the  original  po^vdered  stove  polish. 
A  little  water  makes  it  a  paste  stove 

pol  sh. 
A  little  more  water  makes  it  a  liquid 

stove  polish. 

XRAY   IS  A  HOUSEHOLD  DELIGHT 

The  sales  of  over  15,000,000  of  pack- 
ages last  year  is  a  guarantee  of 
its  excellence. 


LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  78  Hudson  Street,  New  York, 

GENERAL  IIISTRIBITORS 
FOR  SALE  BY 

ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVE  flERCANTILE  INSTITUTION, 

Salt  Lake  City         -  -         Utah. 


A  HEALTHFUL  DRINK 

Guaranteed  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 

June  30th,  1906.     No.  S574. 

You  refuse  to  let  your  children  drink  coffee. 
Why?  Because  you  do  not  want  them  to  grow  up 
with  sallow  comple.xions,  weak  hearts  and  unsteady 
nerves.      Then  why  not  use  the 

Great  Family  Beverage 

Kneipp  Malt  Coffee,  the  original  and  best 
coffee  substitute  is  all  malt  and  only  malt.  It  is 
made  from  choicest  barley,  malted  and  caramelized 
by  Father  Kneipp's  own  jirivate  process.  The 
best  of  all  beverages  for  the  family  because  it  pro- 
motes health.  It  makes  children  strong  and  rosy 
cheeked. 

Europe  Uses  80,000,000  Packages  Annually 

For  Sale  by  ZION'S  CO-OPERATIVt  MERCANTILE  INSTITUTION 

«S»AIvT    Iv^VK:E5    OITTT,    II'I.VII 


SUPPORT  HOME  INDUSTRY 

You  cannot  f,'et  a  better  wearing  Shoe  for  boys  and 
girls  than  tliose  manufactured  in  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  Shoe 
Factory.  Tliey  have  good  solid  leather  foundations, 
not  a  composition  tilling.      Ask  for  them. 

^  ^Mountaineer^'  Overalls 

Don't  Rip  Wear  Like  Leather 

X,.    C    ]M[.    I. 
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Hot  Weather 

IS  SURELY  COMING, 
WHY  NOT  BE  PREPARED  BY  HAV- 
ING ONE  OF  OUR  ELECTRIC  FANS? 
THEY  FURNISH  THAT  COOLING 
BREEZE  WHICH  IS  SO  REFRESH- 
ING THOSE  HOT  DAYS. 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL. 

Inter-Mountain 

Electric  Co. 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1' 


13  S.  MAIN 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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feeling  of  great  satisfaction.    WHY?    Because  he  kno-ws  that 

"Vulcanite"    Roofing  is  the  most  perfect,   economical  and 

• 1  wearing  roof  protection  made  f  ' 

that's  whyYULCANITE  roofing '^^N'^^f'^*'-'-'^"^^^ 

SPECIALLV     ADAPTED    FOR    RECOVERING   SHINGLE    ROOFS 

F-OI*    SsiA-I^K    ^^¥    Z.   C-  IW.  I. 


David  Ecclf.s,  President  Henry  H.  Roi.app,  Secretary 

M.  S.  Browning,  Vice-Prest  H.  II.  Spencer,  Treasurer 


Amalgamated  Sugar 
Company 


DIRECTORS: 

Joseph  F.  Smith  E.  P.  Ellison 

Joseph  Scowcroit  Joseph  Clark 

Fred  J    Kiesel  George  Stoddard 

Adam  Patterson  Wm.  H.  Wattis 


FACTORIES: 
Ogden,  Utah       Logan,  Utah       LaQrande,  Oregon 

Utah=Idaho  Sugar 
Company 

MAIN   OFFICES: 
SHARON   BUILDING,  -  SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 


FACTORIES: 

LEMI,  UTAH  GARLAND,  UTAH 

Auxiliary  Plants: 
Springville     Spanish  Fork     Provo,  Utah 

IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO 

SUGAR  CITY,   IDAHO  NAMPA,   IDAHO 

Auxiliary  Plant.  Parker,  Idaho 


Joseph  F.  Smiih,   President  T.  R.  Curi.KK,  N'ice-Presidcnt 

H.  Ci.  WHl^NK^,  Secretar\-  and  Treasurer 
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Baked  Beans  that  are 
Really  Baked 


Baked  Beans 

E\'ery  bean  rich,  smooth,  mellow,  tender, 
mealy,  with  none  of  the  sogginess  that  comes 
with  steaming  or  boiling.  Simply  because 
they  are  BAKED— actually  baked  to  a  turn- 
baked  brown  and  appetizing,  baked  as  Heinz 
does  it— the  ONLY  method  of  cookine  which 
insures  perfect  healthfulness,  nutrition  and 
flavor. 

For  an  irresistable  treat  get  BAKED  beans—- 
Heinz  Baked  Beans  in  the   Heinz   Improved 
Tin.      10c,    15c,    20c. 


others  of  the  57  are  Heinz  Pure  Olive  Oil, 
Tomato  Ketchup,  Fruit  Preserves,  Etc. 


H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


